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NNOLA ISTO was standing bareheaded at the entrance to 
the woods, screening her eyes with her hand, and anxiously 
scanning the divers paths, when Juliet and Christian came in 
view. They were walking very contentedly side by side, while 
Andrews and the work-basket brought up the rear. At sight of 
them her hand dropped by her side and she hurried forward to 
meet them. 


1 Copyright, 1903, by Longmans, Green, & Co. 
VOL, XLI. NO. CCXLY. 
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Contrary to Christian’s expectations she greeted them with a 
smile, and bowed graciously to Juliet. 

‘You have been for a walk,’ she said. ‘ You did well to profit 
by this lovely morning. I have not yet exploredthe woods. You 
must take me with you next time.’ 

‘They are worth exploring, indeed,’ returned Juliet, adding 
eagerly : ‘it would be very nice to take a walk together some- 
times. My father is so busy I cannot persuade him to come out, 
and my maid cannot walk far.’ 

‘But, certainly, it would be delightful, said Annola gaily. 
‘We must talk of that.’ 

And nodding brightly to the girl, and passing her arm through 
Christian’s, she led him into the house. As they went she chatted 
pleasantly about indifferent things without appearing to notice 
that his face was set and that the arm on which she leaned was 
rigid as marble. The fact was that the sight of her had recalled 
her injustice of the morning, and above all the taunt which she had 
flung at him—‘Canaille!’ The word stuck in his throat, and, 
moreover, the contrast between that disagreeable scene and the 
idyll in which he had recently taken part was so strong that he 
well-nigh turned from his companion with disgust. Why should 
she force herself upon him now? Why should she remind him 
by her presence of what sweeter scenes had momentarily effaced ? 

They crossed the hall and mounted the stairs, Annola still 
talking, and her companion steeling himself against her. At last 
they reached the topmost storey, interrupting sundry love- 
passages on the landing between a scullion in his white cap and a 
red-armed housemaid, and almost knocking over a little waiter 
who was descending from his attic resplendent in his greasy tail- 
coat. Christian’s arm had dropped, but Annola still clung to it. 

‘Not here,’ she said, as he would have halted at his own door. 
‘Come into my room for a moment.’ 

He suffered her to draw him into the adjoining chamber— 
such a poor little room, with a bare boarded floor and curtainless 
windows—and there stood facing her, frowning, and looking very 
handsome and rebellious. He expected more reproaches and 
recriminations, and was surprised at the gentleness with which she 
asked : 

‘Where have you been, Christian ?’ 

‘First I took a walk,’ he answered defiantly. ‘After the 
scene you made me my hands shook so that it was useless to 
attempt to play ; therefore | went out walking, and I met Miss 
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Lennox, and while talking to her I suddenly remembered your 
kind remarks the other day as to the value she and her father put 
upon my services. I remembered also other accusations you were 
good enough to make, and I thought I would see for myself how 
much truth there was in this one. I asked Miss Lennox if she 
would prove her appreciation of my help by dancing again for me 
—for myself alone. And she did it with all the good will in the 
world. You see, Annola, she was not too proud to despise this 
canaille! Her mind is not distorted and suspicious like some 
people’s, thank Heaven!’ He flung out the taunt partly out of 
sheer boyish bravado, partly to reinstate himself in his own good 
opinion and hers, for his heart was sore within him at the memory 
of her bitter words. He would prove to her that though she had 
unjustly scorned him, this girl, of whom she had avowed herself 
jealous, knew how to appreciate him. 

But he was not prepared for the effect of his announcement. 
Annola suddenly covered her face with her hands and burst into 
tears. 

‘Oh!’ he groaned, and threw himself into a chair with an 
absurd assumption of the tone of a blasé man of the world. ‘Oh, 
these women! First recriminations, then tears.’ But his better 
nature soon asserted itself, and rising, he came towards her, 
clasping her wrists and speaking very gently: 

‘Annola, Annola! this is not like you; I have never seen you 
cry before.’ 

She did not pull away her hands as he half expected, but, 
continuing to bury her face in them, sank upon her knees. 

‘Oh, Christian!’ she sobbed, ‘Christian, forgive me! I was 
wrong. Do not punish me by taking away your love.’ 

His heart was touched; he bent over her, throwing his arm 
about her and trying to see her face. 

‘Why, Annola, what nonsense! As if I should ever stop 
being fond of you! What are you thinking of? We have only 
had such a quarrel as we have had hundreds of times before with- 
out either of us being a bit the worse.’ 

‘Ah, but I was wrong,’ moaned she. ‘I said so many wicked 
things—things that were not true. None of them were true, mein 
lieber, not one. I think I was mad. I have no dislike at all to 
that pretty Miss Lennox; and as for you—you know, Christian, 
you are all my world.’ 

‘Why, of course I do, cried he. ‘Think no more of it. I 
told untruths too.’ Here he pulled down her hands and gently 
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lifted her face. Her eyes seemed almost unnaturally large and 
were bright with tears; there was a little colour in her cheeks, 
and her lips, still quivering, looked soft and full. 

‘I swear you are a very pretty woman,’ he said affectionately. 
‘I lied this morning. When you look at me like that, Annola, 
you are beautiful.’ 

She laughed a little sadly, and rose, pushing back her heavy 
hair from her brow. 

‘No, Christian, you spoke the truth,’ she said. ‘ But perhaps 
you were a little hard. They say a mother is always beautiful to 
her child. Was it not natural that I, who look on you as a son, 
should wish you to have something of the same feeling for me?’ 

‘ Now, do not be absurd,’ said Christian bluntly. ‘You and I 
are not in the least like mother and son, and never could be.’ 
He paused, startled by the sudden flash which had come into her 
eyes, but continued after a moment, gaily: ‘ We are just a pair of 
comrades ; good sturdy comrades, working together for the same 
end—the best of friends always, and all the better after availing 
ourselves of one of the greatest privileges of true friendship— 
quarrelling.’ 

He shook her hand, kissed her lightly on both cheeks, and went 
away, leaving her standing’ in the middle of the room, with her 
eyes on the ground. 

By-and-by she roused herself, bathed her face, and stood by the 
open window until all traces of emotion had disappeared. When 
the gong sounded for the midday meal she went downstairs, 
humming a gay little tune under her breath. 

In the hall she overtook the Lennoxes and Horace Bulkeley, 
walking leisurely towards the Speisesaal, and saluted the 
Professor with unusual graciousness. 

‘What a beautiful day!’ she exclaimed as he paused to 
return her greeting. ‘I was suggesting to your daughter just 
now that we should take advantage of this fine weather to 
make one or two little expeditions. She tells me she is some- 
times at a loss for a companion, and cannot wander far in 
consequence. I should be delighted to take her for a walk 
occasionally when she has nothing better todo. To-morrow, for 
instance, if it is as fine as to-day, we might go for a ramble, 
and finish up with coffee at one of the restaurants at the other 
side of the wood.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Juliet, with a spring of delight as she seized 
her father’s arm. ‘Oh, .what a lovely plan! Do come too, 
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Daddy—do! Just for once let us have a real happy, idle 
day together.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ put in Christian, who had now joined the group ; 
‘pray be idle, and then I can be idle too with an approving 
conscience. We shall work all the better for it afterwards,’ 

‘Well, then,’ said the Professor, looking down at Juliet’s 
bright, pleading face, ‘for once I will agree to take a holiday ; 
but after this you young folks must be content to be idle 
without me.’ 

‘But that is perfect,’ said Annola, with a graceful inclin- 
ation towards Mr. Lennox; then, turning to Bulkeley: ‘ Will 
not this gentleman also consent to be of the party ?’ 

Horace willingly agreed, and they separated on the under- 
standing that, weather permitting, they should start on their 
expedition at three o’clock on the morrow. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
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THE next day proved as perfect as even Juliet could desire, 
and at the appointed hour the party set forth. Christian looked 
very boyish in white flannels, which became him mightily, and 
his bright face was a contrast to the careworn countenance of 
Annola, who to-day made no pretence of light-heartedness, and 
walked in silence and with a preoccupied air. 

‘ Just see those two children,’ said the Professor, his face all 
kindly smiles, as he looked after Christian and Juliet, who had 
run on ahead, talking eagerly and pointing out to each other 
certain woodland wonders. ‘How happy they are! What a 
wonderful thing is youth! We should not care to go scrambling 
over marshy places and clambering up steep banks.’ 

‘They will lose themselves,’ cried Annola, starting forward ; 
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‘they should keep to the path. Where are you going 
Christian ?’ she cried, raising her voice. 

‘I want to show Miss Lennox a wren’s nest,’ he called back 
over his shoulder. 

‘ Will you not go with them ?’ she said, turning to Horace with a 
forced laugh. ‘These young people will get into mischief if they 
are left to themselves. Feather-heads!’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Mr. Lennox, clutching at Bulkeley’s arm. ‘I 
will not have him victimised. He does not want to inspect wrens’ 
nests. He wants to talk to me—and to you, mein Friulein—and 
. they do not want him to spoil sport. Young things are best left 
to themselves.’ 

Annola said no more, but continued to walk along abstractedly, 
her eyes seeking to pierce the thickets, amid which she could 
every now and then catch a glimpse of Juliet’s muslin skirts or 
of Christian’s white-clad form. They did not wander far, and 
their voices were often distinctly audible; but strain her ears as 
she might she could not catch what they said. She had not 
bargained for this state of affairs when proposing the expedition, 
and was now conscious of a feeling akin to rage in recalling that 
she had of her own accord laid herself open to this exquisite form 
of torture. 

Meanwhile Professor Lennox theorised and philosophised to his 
heart’s content, and tranquilly enjoyed the sunshine and the warm 
sweet air. Horace answered occasionally when an answer seemed 
to be required, but he, too, was ill at ease. By-and-by the 
unresponsiveness of his companions appeared to strike Mr. 
Lennox, and he paused in his flow of speech. Annola’s pre- 
occupation was evident tohim. He was surprised and disappointed 
to find her so uncompanionable ; many of his sallies, indeed, had 
been designed to draw her out. Perhaps, after all, he had been 
mistaken in his estimate of her, and had been talking over her 
head. 

No one could adapt himself more readily to his company than 
the Professor when he chose. Turning to her now, with a half- 
apologetic and wholly charming smile, he began to speak of musi- 
cal matters, discussing Christian in particular, and auguring for 
him a great future. 

‘He has every qualification needful to a musician,’ he said: 
‘the temperament, the physique, the necessary ambition, and, 
I am pleased to see, sufficient aplomb. That power of absorption 
in his art is of itself a wonderful gift— it will be a safeguard 
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against the fatal nervousness which is the ruin of many a fine 
player.’ 

‘Yet surely he will have his moments of nervousness, too,’ 
put in Horace. ‘I am told the artistic nature is not complete 
without it. He will conquer it, of course, as others have done 
and must do. Even ’ (naming a certain renowned violinist) 
‘suffered from it at one time so acutely that, as his impresario 
once related to me, he more than once implored him to send the 
audience away. ‘‘ Why,” he asked, “should those crowds come to 
listen to a fool like me?” Once he actually put his head down 
upon his instrument and hid his face like a woman!’ 

‘A woman!’ exclaimed Annola, turning upon him fiercely. 
‘Say a child—it was the child in him that acted so foolishly. 
A woman would have had more self-restraint.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said the Professor, delighted to see her emerge 
from her shell, and quite unconscious of the secret source of this 
sudden irritability, ‘no need for you to stand up so fiercely for 
your sex. Surely all geniuses have in them something of the 
woman.’ 

‘Genius is a sexless thing, monsieur. It is. godlike in that 
it creates and brings forth of its own essence. It is neither male 
nor female—it stands apart.’ 

She paused for a moment, wheeling round so as to face the 
two men: ; 

‘I grant you this much: many of the qualities which are 
essential to genius are commonly and thoughtlessly believed to 
be peculiarly feminine. Genius must be expansive if it would 
exist ; it must do away with reserve, it must confide its loves and 
sorrows to the world, it must pour them forth into the ear of the 
public as a woman is supposed to prattle her so-called secrets to 
her friends.’ 

Mr. Lennox screwed up his mouth with a‘whimsical ex- 
pression and shot an amused glance at her from under his 
white brows. 

‘Let us hear,’ he said. ‘How do you work out this theory ?’ 

‘Sir,’ cried she, ‘ what are they always doing, these geniuses ? 
What is their life’s work but the laying bare of their secret soul ? 
What is poetry but the exposition in beautiful words of the 
author’s keenest emotions ? What is painting, what is music, but 
the outward expression of that which is most vividly present to 
the artist’s heart? Art is simply the épanchement of genius; a 
reticent genius, therefore, cannot exist. Do we not owe some of 
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the most exquisite music of many of the great composers to the 
unhappy passions by which they were swayed? A common man 
would have kept such troubles to himself, and been corrupted 
and degraded by them. In beings such as these dross itself is 
turned to gold.’ 

‘ Aha,’ said the Professor, looking at her with his head on one 
side. ‘ H’m, h’m.’ 

‘Vulgar ideas,’ she went on, ‘commonly received notions are 
sometimes worth analysis, if only to prove their falsity. We are 
talking of reticence, are we not? Ah, reticence is a fine thing, 
an essentially manly quality; among women it is rare, if not 
entirely absent. Is it not so? Well, I tell you that the reticent 
man is the commonplace man; he who speaks his mind, he who 
is not afraid to cry out when he is hurt, he who takes the world 
into his confidence when he loves, or hates, or grieves, or rejoices 
—he is the great man. Now, which is the greater of you two? 
Monsieur, is it not’—laying her hand for a moment on the 
Professor’s sleeve—‘ well, it is monsieur, who must speak out 
of his inmost soul, and this one’—with a somewhat scornful 
sidelong look at Horace—‘ who will suffer many things without 
a word.’ 

‘I am not sure,’ said Mr. Lennox reflectively. ‘I have always 
looked upon myself as a reserved person; it is not my habit to 
wear my heart upon my sleeve.’ 

‘No,’ she interrupted quickly, ‘but you draw little diagrams 
of it, and publish them at intervals, so that all the world may know 
its exact state. Do not deny it ; you are a writer, and though you 
may do so unconsciously, your real thought is bound to come out 
in your work. But to continue,’ she resumed, walking on again, 
her head bent a little forward, her hands clasped behind her. 
‘Reticence, as we agreed, is rarely to be found among women, yet 
you may find it in me if you choose to look for it. And why? 
Because there are in me the elements of genius—ah, you may 
not believe me, but it is true. What a contradiction, is it not? 
I claim to be reticent on the score of genius, having just said that 
genius and reticence cannot co-exist! But wait a little. The 
elements of genius, I said—not genius itself. Iam a barren trunk, 
messieurs, which will never bring forth flowers or fruit, which 
was blasted before the sap had time to rise. My genius is dumb, 
and therefore it is not ; and therefore, though my heart were torn 
from my body, I would not ery out.’ 

She stopped short again, bringing forward her arms, and 
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clutching at her bosom, and then throwing out her hands with a 
passionate gesture. 

‘Very interesting,’ said Professor Lennox, half to himself ; 
‘most interesting.’ 

Bulkeley, however, was distinctly uncomfortable; he felt 
that some secret well-spring of bitterness was at the bottom of 
Annola’s talk, but could not divine its nature. He certainly did 
not consider her a pleasant companion, and, moreover, her 
antagonism to himself surprised as much as it offended him. 
What had called it forth? Surely not his failure to respond at 
once to her appeal with regard to accompanying the young folk ? 
That would be too absurd. And yet ... he had misgivings on 
the subject. 

Meanwhile the voices of the ‘ children,’ as Mr. Lennox dubbed 
them, sounded ever more blithely in their ears, and when at last 
they all met at a juncture of paths a little distance from their 
destination their faces were glowing and radiant. 

‘We have found such a lot of mushrooms,’ said Juliet, ‘and, 
oh, such lovely toadstools! I should like to make a collection of 
toadstools, Daddy—they keep beautifully in spirits of wine—only 
I am afraid you wouldn’t like to travel about with so many little 
bottles.’ 


‘And I have been relating the history of the robber-cave,’ 
said Christian. 

‘It is a very romantic story, chimed in Juliet. ‘The caves 
are not far from here, right under the mountain. The robber’s 
wife used to steal geese. I think it should have been some- 
thing more soul-stirring than geese. It takes the edge off the 
tragedy to think she only stole geese, because one might do that 
without marrying a robber and living in a cave. Do you know 
any robber-stories, Mr. Bulkeley ?’ she asked. 

She was walking by his side now, with Annola on the other 
hand, her father and Christian having fallen behind. 

‘Ah, you are fond of robber-stories ?’ said Annola. ‘I will 
tell you one if you like.’ 

‘A true one?’ cried Juliet, with sparkling eyes. 

‘Necessarily a true one; it is my own. When I was about 
your age, Miss Lennox, I thought the whole world was at my feet 
—I thought I had only to stretch out my hand to lay hold of 
whatever prize I would. I was not a good, gentle, well-brought- 
up girl like you,’ with a scarcely perceptible sneer; ‘but en 
revanche I was clever—ten times, twenty times cleverer than you. 
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I had a mind that could grasp like the mind of a man—of an 
intellectual man; I had the power of seizing in a moment the 
dramatic aspect of things, and, moreover, the gift of reproducing 
it. Had Fate been kind to me I should have been the greatest 
tragic actress of my time.’ 

No one, seeing her expressive face and impassioned gestures, 
could deem the boast unfounded. 

‘I had besides an extraordinary talent for music. I had a 
voice—a golden voice people called it. Oh, I should have been 
heard of had Fate been kind. Listen, Miss Lennox. I was not 
meek and good and tame, as I have told you ; I was passionate and 
unruly. In my home, in the midst of my family, a noble family, 
be it said ’"—with a shrug— full of the antiquated narrow-minded 
traditions supposed to be essential to rank, my genius had no 
scope. I determined, therefore, to break with my family. I cast 
it off one day and ran away. I went to Pesth first, where I 
starved and studied; and then I travelled to Vienna, where I went 
on the stage as a chorus-girl to keep myself alive. By-and-by I 
was given small parts; and then by a lucky chance I made a hit, 
and was advancing by leaps and bounds, when I was struck down. 
You hear me? Bah! you have noticed my voice before. Whata 
voice, is it not? The very crows are musical compared with me. 
I made a maladie—diphtheria it was—and Death was cruel enough 
to spare me, and I am now—what I am.’ 

She paused. Juliet did not dare to speak, but her sympathetic 
face told even more plainly than words how great was her 
compassion. 

‘My people had shut their doors to me, went on Annola. 
‘Not that I should ever have gone back to them—lI would have 
died first—I was too proud ; besides, I would never have relinquished 
my liberty. They announced that I had taken the veil. The 
veil!’ she smiled grimly; ‘and I, to spare their susceptibility, 
assumed another name. I call myself ‘“ Ist6,” as you know, which 
is a diminutive of Stephen in our language. I was born on St. 
Stephen’s day, and it is as good a name as another. Were I to 
mention my real name you would perhaps be surprised—it is 
known all over Europe. So there I was, homeless, hopeless, with- 
out an object in life, and with all that genius tearing at my heart.’ 

Here, after a comprehensive gesture that seemed to describe 
at once the emptiness of her external life and the struggles of the 
pent-up passion within, she paused with the air of a tragedy 
queen. 
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*T should have died,’ she went on in a lower and softer tone— 
‘I should have died if I had not chanced to find Christian. Out 
of his young promise and power I built up my hopes anew. Our 
lives are one—he cannot exist without me, nor I without him. 
He would have made nothing of his extraordinary gift if it had 
not been for me. He was a poor boy without the means or oppor- 
tunities of studying, absolutely unknown, absolutely dependent. 
He would have had to labour with those hands, mademoiselle, 
those delicate, wonderful, precious hands, to gain his daily bread, 
if it had not been for me. But I took him; out of the pittance 
that barely sufficed for myself I supported him. Many a time I 
have had hunger, Miss Lennox, that there might he more for him 
to eat. But,oh! I was recompensed by his rapid progress. Many 
a wintry night I have sat up shivering, yet with my heart dancing 
within me because of the strides he was making. Now better 
times have come, thank Heaven ; we have at least enough to eat, 
and I need no longer work so hard. I have classes for elocution. 
Yes, even in spite of my voice, people have recognised my dra- 
matic gift ; I have trained many a successful actress. I also give 
lessons in gesture. Yes, all will go well if Christian perseveres as 
he should.’ 

She was speaking more slowly now, and fixed Juliet with a 
peculiar look. Of Horace she took absolutely no notice. ‘There 
are moments,’ she continued, ‘when I tremble for his future. 
I say to myself, ‘My God, what if, after all, he should fail me 
now! What if he should turn aside just as the prize is in his 
grasp ?”’ 

‘But surely,’ said Juliet, seeing that she was expected to speak, 
and being in truth absolutely astonished and dismayed— surely 
that is not likely. Herr Thal seems so full of his work, so 
ambitious. Why, he is longing for the time when his career may 
fairly begin. Besides, how could he suppress such a talent ?’ 

‘He is incurably light-minded,’ went on Annola, ‘fickle, 
reckless of consequences. Nothing seems to make any serious 
impression onhim. Of late he has been idle—idle and ungrateful. 
Yes, I ask myself sometimes whether, after all my sacrifices, he 
will not yet play me false. But as to that, he cares nothing for 
my sacrifices. He is capable of taking everything from me and 
then throwing me aside.’ 

Her face was working, her hands clasping and unclasping each 
other convulsively. 


‘I think you misjudge him,’ said Juliet, much grieved and 
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shocked. ‘Only the other day he told me that you had done 
everything for him, and that he hoped to repay you by his 
success.’ 

‘He told you that ?’ said Annola quickly. ‘When?’ 

‘On Thursday, I think,’ said Juliet conscientiously. She was 
very pink and felt extremely uncomfortable. ‘He told me 
everything—almost everything that you have told me—and he 
said he was counting on paying you back a hundredfold.’ 

‘ When did he tell you all this?’ inquired Annola, looking at 
her fixedly. ‘Oh, I remember—Thursday, I think you said—in 
the morning, when he should have been practising, I suppose? 
Yes, he makes fine speeches and great resolves, and he won’t 
take the necessary steps for accomplishing them. What is to 
become of his technique if he does not practise, and unless his 
technique is perfect how can he be a great musician? It is 
because I have so ardent a wish for his success that I insist on 
these things, yet directly my back is turned he behaves like a 
silly schoolboy, playing truant.’ 

‘I am afraid,’ said Juliet, ‘it was partly my fault; I should 
not have encouraged him to talk.’ 

Her conscience-stricken face and naive manner caused even 
Annola to relax. 

‘Well, it would be kinder in the long run to leave him to him- 
self,’ she said, more gently, yet with a latent earnestness which 
the girl entirely failed to understand. ‘ You wish my artist well, 
I am sure—do not encourage him to be idle. It would be wiser 
to keep out of his way.’ 

‘I will, promised Juliet, with a little nod. She felt as if she 
herself had been scolded, and, moreover, was anxious to divert 
Fraulein Isté6’s wrath from Christian ; the latter appearing to 
her for the nonce somewhat in the light of a playmate whose 
misconduct she had unwittingly abetted. She was now anxious 
to change the conversation. ‘I thought,’ she said gaily, ‘that 
you were going to tell me the story of a robbery. You said it was 
to be a robber-story.’ 

‘Did I?’ returned Annola, and then she paused. She had 
set out on her history with very different intentions, but Juliet’s 
attitude had disarmed her. ‘A robber-story—what can I have 
been thinking of? But yes, of course; do you not see it was 
Fate who was the thief? Cruel Fate, who robbed me of my 
career. So long as he does not again deprive me of my hopes !’ 
‘Oh, no, I am sure,’ returned Juliet, again vaguely discomfited 
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by her tone and manner. ‘I think I will just run back to my 
father; he does not like to walk so fast.’ 

Annola looked after her without disquietude, but rather with 
a kind of contemptuous amusement. 

‘What a child!’ she said. 

‘Yes,’ cried Horace, ‘she is still a complete child, thank 
Heaven! I for one would be sorry to see her older or wiser by a 
day. It would be a great responsibility, Fraulein Ist6, to tarnish 
by so much as a chance word that perfect innocence.’ 

‘Bah!’ said Annola ; and pushing past him she walked on in 
silence. 


CHAPTER IX. 
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For the next few days Juliet sedulously kept out of Christian’s 
way during the hours when he might be supposed to pursue his 
studies, a mark of consideration which that young gentleman 
took in very evil part. 

‘ Why do you never come to hear me play ?’ he inquired, meet- 
ing her one day upon the stairs. ‘Are you already tired of me?’ 

‘Oh, no, indeed; I am afraid of interrupting, and perhaps 
making you talk.’ 

‘ Well, do you not like me to talk ?’ 

‘Not when you ought to be practising,’ said Juliet, with a 
very demure air. 
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‘ All sorts of stupid people come to listen to me,’ he went on 
discontentelly. ‘Everyone who is in the hotel. Herr Schmidt 
stands in the passage, and the waiters and cook-maids, and people 
like that, come outside the window. I don’t want them. 

‘IT thought you liked crowds,’ said she, mischievously. 

‘Why do not you and your father come to the reading-room 
after dinner ?’ he insisted, petulantly. 

‘My father generally writes in the evening,’ said she. 

‘And you, why do you not come as well as everybody I don’t 
want? Do come to-night—do. I will not talk. I promise you, 
not one word—but I will play to you.’ 

Juliet laughed and promised; after all even Friulein Isté 
could not reproach her for this. And since so many people came 
to listen, it seemed a little hard that she, who perhaps loved music 
better than any of them, should be obliged to stay away. 

‘It is a promise,’ said Christian as she went on down the stairs. 
‘Remember that, no matter how many are in the room, I shall be 
playing only for you.’ 

‘Thank you, said Juliet. She turned to cast back at him one 
of her bright glances, and was a little startled at his expression. 

Why did he look so strange? she thought; her own heart 
began to beat, she knew not why, and she ran downstairs very fast. 

‘Why, what rosy cheeks!’ said her father. ‘This place cer- 
tainly suits you.’ 

Christian kept his word, and spoke not a syllable to Juliet that 
evening, but she thought that she would almost have known he 
was playing for her even had he not told her so. His répertowre 
was composed only of what she had previously said she liked, and 
he added as an afterthought a sequence of Russian dances, which 
she had never heard before, but which she instinctively felt were 
intended as a special tribute to her prowess. She was fluttered 
and excited, and perhaps more carried away by the music than 
she had ever been before. On going upstairs, she went into her 
father’s room to say good-night, and began to describe her 
pleasure enthusiastically. ‘He played some Russian dances,’ she 
said, with an odd tremor in her voice. ‘I had never heard them 
before, Daddy—I think he must have played them on account of 
my dancing, you know.’ 

‘Very likely, said her father. ‘You look well to-night, 
ehild—you look very well ; this place certainly agrees with you.’ 

‘Oh, because I am so happy,’ cried Juliet. ‘It is such a 
lovely place ; I simply adore it. Only look at the stars to-night.’ 
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‘ The stars are not peculiar to Schénwald,’ said the Professor. 

‘I don’t know; I think they shine more brightly here than 
in other places. And oh, Daddy, look at the silvery light over 
the town yonder. It looks as if a little tiny baby searchlight 
had been thrown over it.’ 

Her father laughed and nodded, and she passed through the 
long French window into the balcony, where she stood leaning 
against the railing, and resting her flushed cheek upon her hand. 

All at once she started. Someone had pronounced her name, 
and, looking down, she saw a figure standing in the moonlight 
immediately beneath her. 

‘Miss Lennox!’ 

‘ Yes—it is you, Herr Thal, is is not ?’ 

‘Yes. Did you like the dances? I played them to remind 
you of that morning in the wood.’ 

‘I thought you did,’ cried she delightedly. ‘That little one 
in the middle with the swinging movement—the very quaint one, 
you know, that went like this humming the air—‘I guessed 
you meant it for the swaying of the trees. You were thinking of 
that, were you not?’ 

‘No,’ returned Christian. ‘I was just thinking of you.’ 

‘Oh,’ said Juliet in an altered voice. Then, after a pause, 
‘Good night. I am going in now.’ 

‘Good night. You are not angry?’ She shook her head and 
went indoors. 

‘Going to bed?’ said her father, as she dropped a gentle 
little kiss on his bent head. ‘That is right; go to bed, and get 
some beauty sleep.’ 

But there was not much sleep for Juliet in the early hours of 
that night; the varied fantastic rhythm of Liadow’s dance 
sequence seemed to float and throb in her brain. Whether she 
stared with wide-open eyes at the darkness, or whether she 
resolutely closed them, the figure of Christian was alike present 
to her—the face with its ever-changeful expression, the long, 
powerful hands. And his voice sounded in her ears, oddly 
mingled with the pulsing of the music: 

‘I shall be playing only for you. . . . I was just thinking of 
you.’ 

Towards dawn she fell asleep, and only woke to find her room 
flooded with brilliant sunshine, while the clatter of cups in the 
verandah beneath warned her that it was breakfast-time. 

‘I think Mr. Lennox has gone down,’ remarked Andrews, 
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who was surveying her from the foot of the bed. ‘I have been 
in twice, but you was that sweet asleep I didn’t like to disturb 
you.’ 

As Juliet sprang up other sounds fell upon her ear: Christian 
was already practising his scales. She laughed aloud with an 
inexplicable feeling of relief. She had at first felt as if something 
unusual had happened, and, behold! everything was just the same 
as ever. 

‘What a lovely day!’ she cried jubilantly. ‘Andrews, we 
will go out directly after breakfast and explore.’ 

‘I thought maybe you would like to sit out to-day,’ suggested 
Andrews rather timidly. ‘There is your white blouse. It seems 
a funny thing that something always happens to take me off just 
when I feel regular inspired to sew.’ 

‘Iam not in the least in a hurry for it. No, no, we will go 
for a good walk—right out of the beaten track.’ 

They sallied out, therefore, as soon as might be after the morn- 
ing meal, and leaving the paths behind, plunged into the very 
heart of the woods, their feet now sinking deep in fallen leaves, 
now slipping on wet moss, now stumbling over unseen roots. Juliet 
laughed and chattered as they walked; and Andrews panted and 
groaned and thought ruefully of the unfinished blouse, and all at 
once dropped down upon a fallen tree-trunk, declaring she could go 
no further. 

‘Very well. Let us rest awhile, conceded her mistress. ‘I 
am not sorry to stay a little longer in this pretty spot.’ 

It was a sort of clearing in the midst of a pine plantation, 
into which the sunshine came pouring with most comfortable 
radiance ; the grass grew thickly, and here and there were even a 
few lingering wild flowers. Juliet sat down on the farther end of 
the log and fell silent all at once. Andrews brought out a half- 
finished collar from some hidden receptacle, and began to stitch 
with a relieved countenance. A squirrel scrambled and chattered 
in a neighbouring tree. The light fell on his ruddy coat and on 
the trunk to which he was clinging. Juliet, looking up, marked 
it absently, and observed further, as she gazed pensively down the 
glade, how each of the tall stems of fir and beech was touched at 
a uniform height from the ground with a streak of sunshine, so 
that the glowing oasis which she had made her resting-place 
would seem to be indicated by a fiery finger to all wanderers in 
the outer desert of green. 

‘The musical young .gentleman didn’t stick long to his 
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practising,’ remarked Andrews presently, as she bit off a thread. 
‘He seems to be coming up here.’ 

Juliet woke with a start from her reverie, and saw that 
Christian was indeed making his way towards them amidst the 
sun-gilt trees. 

‘I knew this path would guide me to you,’ he observed a 
moment later as he paused, a little breathless, a pace or two 
away. ‘I feared you had escaped me, but when I found a path of 
light I knew I must be on your track.’ 

‘ You ought to be studying,’ said Juliet severely. 

‘I am not in the mood to-day. The woods were calling me, 
do you see? I was obliged to come.’ 

‘That seems a funny thing,’ remarked Andrews. ‘ When 
Miss Juliet came here she said the same. Do you remember 
the first night, Miss Juliet, you had to go and stand under the 
trees because you said they were calling you ?’ 

Here Andrews glanced up with a smile that was half proud 
and half indulgent, as though inviting comment on the clever 
fancies of her former nursling. 

‘Ah! you have felt that, too?’ cried Christian, turning to 
Juliet. ‘You always seem to discover such beautiful spots,’ con- 
tinued he, dreamily, as he looked about him ; ‘or is it you who 
make them beautiful ?’ 

‘I don’t like the beaten track, as I told you,’ said she. ‘ Now, 
Andrews, if you are rested, let us be getting home.’ 

‘ Let me first show you a favourite walk of mine,’ he pleaded. 
‘It is not far from here. It is quite, quite solitary—a wood all of 
firs which have never been thinned out, and which grow so close 
together that you can scarcely squeeze between them; it smells 
all gum and spice in that place, and the light can hardly get in— 
there are only little points of it here and there—and the ground 
is thickly covered with slippery needles. Do come; it is still 
quite early.’ 

‘Well, perhaps if we make haste, said she, hesitating. 
‘Come, Andrews—be quick !’ 

‘Miss Juliet, there’s things a body can’t do,’ said Andrews, 
firmly. ‘How do you think I’m going to manage walking on 
slippery fir leaves, among trees that close together? The gentle- 
man himself says he can hardly get through, and I’m sure he’s 
slight enough. No, really, miss, if you must go, I'll stop here till 
you come back.’ 

‘Yes, yes, that will be much the best plan,’ cried Christian. 
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‘We could never have got the good woman along,’ he remarked 
seriously as soon as they were out of earshot. 

They ran together out of the plantation, down a steep bank, 
across a deserted roadway, and then were forced to proceed more 
cautiously, for here the ground was marshy and threaded by 
streams, which they sometimes jumped over, and sometimes crossed 
by means of stepping-stones, Christian in each case extending 
his hand to his companion. 

Now they climbed up a winding path between low-growing 
elders and hazels, and at last emerged on a grassy plateau which 
was bordered by the belt of pines described by the musician. 
They were silent as they penetrated into its shady fragrant depths ; 
a stray shaft of light fell now and then across Juliet’s figure, as 
she glided noiselessly amidst the slender, densely packed stems. 
Once a blackbird flew out, shrieking, and once a hare started up 
almost from beneath their feet. At last the trunks became less 
serried, spaces of grass appeared between the tawny patches of fir- 
needles, the sky was visible overhead; they had reached the 
further side of the copse, where it adjoined the forest proper. 

‘ We must go back,’ said Juliet, regretfully. ‘ You are right— 
it is very beautiful. I am glad you brought me here.’ 

‘When I come here again,’ returned Christian from the rear ; 
‘when, perhaps in years hence, I find myself here, I shall say to 
myself, ‘On the twenty-fifth of September, eighteen hundred and 
ninety she was here with me.”’ 

His voice shook a little as he spoke, but Juliet did not heed it. 
She turned round with a startled look. 

‘The twenty-fifth of September!’ she repeated ; ‘is that the 
date? I forgot—I did not think it was so near.’ 

‘What did you forget ?’ he asked, coming up to her. 

‘My birthday. I shall be seventeen on the day after to- 
morrow.’ 

‘Ah! I will remember to felicitate you.’ 

‘Please don’t—it is a very sad day for my father and me.’ 

‘Of course, you are so old!’ said Christian, smiling. 

‘No—ah! you must not laugh. We are always very sorrow- 
ful on my birthday, my father and I; you see my mother died 
when I was born. I dare not try and comfort Daddy, because it 
seems as if his wound were so painful he could not bear a touch— 
his love and grief are just as fresh as ever after all these years.’ 

‘ But that is beautiful,’ said Christian, gravely. 

‘I just sit and watch him,’ went on Juliet, sorrowfully, ‘ and 
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neither of us speaks a word—and we are both equally miser- 
able.’ 

‘That should not be,’ broke in Christian, impulsively. ‘The 
remembrance of a great love should not bring suffering.’ 

‘When there is loss there must always be suffering,’ returned 
Juliet, as she slid gently through the close-growing trunks. 

‘What would you have?’ he said. ‘Though two love each 
other, one must die before the other. Better to part thus, when 
the fire is at its height, than to sit one on each side of a cold 
hearth, looking at the ashes.’ 

‘But that never happens when there is real love,’ cried Juliet 
decidedly. 

‘It happens,’ asserted the boy, with an air of superior wisdom. 
‘Oh, yes, it happens only too often.’ 

‘I am quite certain that if my mother had lived my father 
would have adored her always,’ she proceeded indignantly. ‘ My 
mother was a lovely creature, quite, quite young, and wonderfully 
clever.’ 

‘ Perhaps—who knows ?—she might not always have adored him 
—particularly if she were much younger than he. I think the 
young should only marry the young—it is not fair otherwise. 
A very old man does not want love; he only requires tenderness, 
and that draughts should be kept away from him, and that his 
little bouillon or his little panada should be nicely served and 
very punctually.’ 

The girl’s colour rose; she turned round with sparkling eyes : 

‘You should not speak like that,’ she cried. ‘You should 
know better than to say such things in connection with my 
father.’ 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘I am sorry to have offended you, 
but I was not alluding to your father in particular—your father 
is not yet a very old man. Nevertheless, the day will come when 
these things will happen—you will think it quite natural, and will 
cut yourself into four pieces in order to arrange everything to his 
taste. Do not be displeased ; it is the inevitable, and why not face 
it? You see, there is here no question of love—only of filial ten- 
derness. But for a wife—for a wife still young and beautiful one 
must confess it would not be gay.’ 

‘I am disappointed in you. I thought your ideals were higher. 
Do you see that squirrel over there ?’ 

Christian looked at her in surprise. The query was propounded 
in the same tone of indignant severity as that in which the 
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previous reproach had been delivered, and he at first thought it 
had some bearing on the recent argument. But presently he 
burst out laughing. 

‘Yes, I see the squirrel. I am unworthy to discuss these 
abstract questions, am I not? You wish to confine our conversa- 
tion to the’strictly commonplace. Well, let us admire the 
beauties of Nature. The squirrel is very pretty and wonderfully 
agile. Blackbirds are also interesting creatures, particularly male 
blackbirds, because they have yellow beaks. Mrs. Blackbird is 
not so captivating. Now it is your turn to say something. Say 
you admire Mrs. Blackbird, and then we can have a quite innocent 
argument.’ 

‘But I don’t admire her,’ cried Juliet. The corners of her 
mouth were twitching, and her wrath had already subsided. 
‘She is a dowdy little creature, not worthy of her handsome 
mate.’ 

‘Miss Lennox,’ exclaimed the musician, standing still and 
throwing out his hand, ‘ you speak flippantly! Now you have 
revealed yourself in your true colours, and I can again hold up my 
head. I thought your ideals were higher, and I am disappointed 
in you. The bright eye of Mr. Blackbird doubtless penetrates 
beyond the exterior. It is the solid qualities of his spouse that 
have gained his heart.’ 

Juliet laughed in spite of herself; whereupon he laughed too, 
so boyishly and gleefully that her lingering vexation melted away, 
and they ran out of the wood as happily as they had entered it. 
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CHAPTER X. 




































































































































































JULIET came pensively downstairs on the morning of her birthday. 
It was a lovely day—another of the bright golden series that 
autumn sometimes steals from an ungenerous summer. It seemed 
a pity that everyone could not be joyous and happy; but Juliet 
dared to be neither the one nor the other this sunny morning. 

‘Miss Lennox,’ said a voice behind her, and turning she saw 
Christian, leaning out of the reading-room window. ‘At least 
you must let me say how many good things I wish you, he 
murmured ; and would have added more, but that at this moment 
the Professor’s tall, bent figure appeared in the doorway. 

The musician immediately vanished, and the old man came 
forward, kissed Juliet more gravely than usual, and sat down in 
silence. Juliet poured out his coffee, and by-and-by made one 
or two remarks, which he answered and let drop. Once she said 
something about his work, and he looked up quickly and some- 
what reproachfully : 

‘I shall not work to-day,’ he said. 
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She coloured and fell silent. And almost at this moment 
Christian Thal began to play. 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed Mr. Lennox, looking up angrily ; ‘can he 
not leave us in peace for just half an hour? This is too much.’ 

‘I will tell him to stop, Daddy—shall I?’ cried Juliet, half 
rising. ‘Shall 1?’ she repeated timidly a moment or two later, 
as the Professor made no answering sign. But already sweet and 
wonderful harmonies were floating towards them, and she saw 
that her father was listening. 

‘Sit down,’ he said presently under his breath. ‘What is he 
playing? I seem to know it—and yet—yes—do you know what 
it is, Juliet ? It is part of the Gloria in Gounod’s “ Mass of Saint 
Cecilia.” He has actually managed to adapt it to the piano. He 
is a wonder, that boy. Listen! One would think it was an 
orchestra. Hark! Now the angels’ voices come in—now he is 
improvising.’ 

He relapsed into silence, and the music flowed on, sweet 
and solemn, with ever and anon a suggestion of rapt ecstatic 
joy. The Professor’s face softened as he listened, and his heart 
grew more tender, and all at once he stretched out his hand to 
Juliet, and she took it with a tremulous smile. 

Christian played on, passing almost insensibly from one theme 
to another, but ever keeping up the same suggestion of solemn 
joy and peace ; and after a time Juliet, looking at her father, saw 
that his eyes were wet. 

By-and-by, with a final majestic sequence of chords, the music 
ceased, and rousing himself the Professor said, huskily : 

‘Tell him to come here—tell him I want him.’ 

Hastening to the window, Juliet peered in at the musician. 
He was still seated at the piano, apparently sunk in thought. 

‘My father wants you, Herr Thal,’ said she. 

He looked round with a start, rose, and in a moment swung 
himself out of the window. The Professor smiled as he noted 
the action, and the youthful vigour of the form that came striding 
up to his chair. Christian wore his flannels that warm day; the 
shirt was open at the throat, and the sleeves rolled up half-way 
between wrist and elbow; a casual observer at that moment 
would have thought him more like an athlete than an artist, but 
the comparison would have been belied by his face. It was as 
white almost as his raiment, and yet lighted up as by some inward 
glow—transfigured, inspired, majestic even ; a painter would have 
deemed him a superb model for a triumphant St. Michael or 
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St. George. Mr. Lennox leaned forward and took him by the 
hand. 

‘ You played for me, my boy,’ he said. 

‘Yes,’ returned Christian simply. 

‘IT need not ask if you know what day this is. I thank you— 
you have done me good.’ 

Christian bowed in silence; he was trembling. The Professor 
felt the twitching of the hand which he still grasped, and gazed 
meditatively, first at it, and then at the sensitive face. 

‘I want to talk to you,’ he said, giving the hand a final 
pressure and releasing it. ‘You interest me very much. Are 
you aware of the scope and power of this wonderful gift of yours ?’ 

Christian’s face was all a-quiver with excitement, and his voice 
was unsteady as he answered that he thought—he hoped—to do 
great things some day. 

‘Great things,’ repeated the old man; ‘I wonder if you know 
how great? Now, understand, my boy, I have no wish whatever 
to puff you up with idle praise, but to make you realise the 
responsibilities of your high calling. Yours is asublime vocation 
—you are called to a great priesthood. You should dwell for 
ever in the high places—remember that all your life.’ 

Rising, he placed his hands on Christian’s shoulders, and the 
two looked into each other’s eyes. The old man’s face was still 
astir with his recent emotion, his deep-set eyes were glowing, and 
fixed with a curious intentness. He looked a seer, a mystic; and 
the youth as he gazed at him felt as though a prophet were 
speaking. 

‘Such genius as yours,’ pursued the Professor, ‘is the very 
breath of God. Listen well; I am not using a mere figure of 
speech ; I say the words deliberately. When people talk idly 
about “ sacred fire” and the “ divine afflatus,” they do not realise 
that they are indeed speaking the truth. Such geniusas yours— 
I repeat it with all reverence—is an emanation from the very 
Spirit of God—the Spirit that moveth and quickeneth. Bow 
before it, young man, and pray Heaven for strength to fulfil your 
destiny.’ 

He leaned upon the boy’s broad shoulders with a momentary 
pressure as though he would have forced him to his knees. 
Christian’s eyes dilated, his lips parted, his form swayed a little 
under the compelling grasp; in another moment he would indeed 
have knelt at the Professor’s feet had not the latter, by suddenly 
removing his hands, broken the spell. 
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‘Remember it,’ he went on, still in the same impressive tone, 
himself almost as deeply moved as the young musician ; 
‘remember it is not for yourself that you have received this 
marvellous power—not that you should master the world, but 
that you should serve the world by uplifting and purifying it. 
You ean do it if you will—you can do it! Do I not know it? 
Have I not myself succumbed to your power? I tell you my 
heart was like a stone when I arose this morning, and in your 
hands it became as wax. Oh, my boy, keep those hands of yours 
clean, keep your feet upon the mountain-tops. ‘‘ How beautiful 
on the mountain-tops are the feet of Him that bringeth good 
tidings, that publisheth peace ”—such peace as you have given me 
to-day.’ 

All her life long did Juliet remember that scene—so strange 
amid its incongruous surroundings: the clatter of hotel life 
going on as usual a few paces away from them ; waiters passing 
and repassing ; the sisters Krell waddling up the path from the 
town, each swinging a glass by a leather strap ; a couple of maids 
shaking a rug by the open door—and here, under the plum tree, 
this white-haired prophet pouring forth into the ear of the young, 
ardent neophyte the revelation which his own sorrow and the new- 
found softness of his heart had given him to speak. 

Juliet’s eyes were dim and her heart beat fast. What a man 
was this father of hers! How far-seeing, how wise, how noble! 
And the boy !—hearkening with that rapt face, a face that seemed 
to glow with a kind of white fire of spiritual passion—was he not 
indeed fit to go forth and conquer the world ? 

Words were struggling to Christian’s lips, but before he had 
time to speak them he caught sight of Horace Bulkeley, who just 
then came strolling leisurely forth. 

‘I will not forget,’ he said hurriedly ; ‘I will never forget.’ 

And without waiting to greet Horace he walked away slowly, 
with head bent and downcast eyes, and re-entered the house. 

Dfawing her arm through his the Professor strolled with Juliet 
into the woods, where they wandered for an hour or two. They 
did not speak much, but Juliet felt very peaceful and content. 
Never had she known such a happy birthday. 


(To be continued.) 
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Song-tide. 


T was, I think, the first week in May—long before summer, 
the summer of the Calendar—is supposed to begin. The day 
was a babe just born, smiling in the newly risen sun, and with 
the dews of sleep still upon her eyelids. From the garden, 
through the widely open window, came a conglomeration of 
delicious sounds that first awoke me and then charmed me from 
my pillow to lean out of the casement and listen and look. In 
the elm-tree that shades the lawn to the left, seated upon a bough 
in a place where he could easily be seen, the Master Thrush sat 
and sang; ye gods! how he sang. No one listened, excepting, of 
course, myself and, doubtless, his patient wife sitting somewhere 
(I know where) upon her eggs. A little farther on, upon an 
apple-tree overlooking the strawberry beds—a favourite haunt of 
his—sat the Master Blackbird—an old fellow whom I have known 
intimately for years—trolling out a kind of jovial drinking song. 
I listen to him very attentively, because in the first place I love 
the old fellow’s song more than any—it is so deliciously merry 
and convincing, so independent of set rules and of form, so 
obviously the irresistible outcome of a feeling of jollity and 
contentment ; and in the second place because the old rascal 
sings so seldom ; perhaps he is too well fed, perhaps he is getting 
old, maybe he is simply lazy: at any rate he sings so rarely, 
withal so perfectly, that when he does condescend to lift up his 
voice it would be a sin not to listen. 

In other apple-trees, on the roof of the house, everywhere, 
starlings are twittering, cackling, whistling after their manner. 
They are a community and prefer to be known as a community ; 
no one of them seems anxious to individualise himself as the 
Master Starling ; they go together and sing together—making a 
poor display of music at the best; for a beaky, insignificant little 
song is theirs, barring one delicious whistle, though they are 
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terribly in earnest over it, and doubtless their ladies think it the 
sweetest of all music. 

In the ivy and from the gutter-pipes, and everywhere where 
one of them can get a footing, sparrows are twittering, apparently 
asking one another questions and tarrying not for the answers. 
Evidently song of some kind is de rigueur at this moment of the 
young day, and every bird in the garden must sit and sing regardless 
of his neighbours ; no one listens—all sing ; there is a solid struc- 
ture of sound between my window and the garden wall, a hundred 
odd yards away. To the uninitiated it might appear to be a 
shapeless mass of din, more or less pleasant, according to taste ; 
but for those who know, in the midst of the hubbub certain 
voices stand out. The Master Thrush—the Master Blackbird— 
the belligerent little chaffinch who sits throned in the laburnum 
yonder; these and a few others are easily distinguishable. 

As for the smaller singers, the chorus, the little thin voices 
of the hedge-sparrow, the wren and others, where are they? 
Singing like anything, be sure, and adding to the general effect, 
but certainly not individually distinguishable. There are many 
whose ears cannot distinguish the high treble of the hedge-spar- 
row at any time ; some have never heard the squeak of the bats 
at dusk ; naturally the minor songsters cannot make themselves 
heard through the ensemble of the Master Singers at this the 
hour, par excellence, of song. 

Some of these Master Singers will sing at intervals all day, 
as soloists; perched upon convenient platforms, from which they 
may throw out their notes to the best advantage—for they have 
not the slightest intention that their music should be wasted— 
they will pipe lusciously from time to time when most of these 
singers of little merit are silent; but at this particular hour, 
when the lately risen sun seems to have awakened all the comba- 
tive and amorous instincts of the entire feathered tribe, all must 
sing together—no one has time to listen, excepting, doubtless, the 
proud pleased mate who at this season of the year considers her 
partner a very magnificent fellow, and has ears for his song only, 
be he a singer in alt like the hedge-sparrow, or the possessor of a 
diapason voice like that of the nightingale. There are discordant 
notes, however, in this wonderful conglomeration of luscious 
sounds. The old blackbird has caught sight of his enemy—cat 
or rival, I know not which—and instantly puts an end to his jovial 
lilt, in order to fly screeching and chiding earthwards, or wherever 
he may have discovered the offender. While he is chasing this 
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intruder and scolding at the top of his voice, the rasping din 
of his angry scream is the most prominent note in the chorus, 
spoiling the effect just as one bad voice, if loud enough, will mar 
the most delicious harmony of a perfect choir. 

Then there is that nuisance of a fellow the amorous rook. 
He, too, thinks he can sing, and must needs choose a tree in my 
garden from which to show off his voice. His singing is the 
merest caricature of the art of song. He sits and postures 
grotesquely ; croaks, squawks, and raspy sounds of a nondescript 
nature follow one another from his throat. Is he a clown, 
buffooning? Is he intentionally spoiling the effect of this 
superb music-hour, by intervening thus weirdly with his un- 
welcome, unmusical utterances? Is he imitating the rest in his 
own tom-foolish manner, out of spite or jealousy, of malice 
prepense ? 

I think not. I imagine that he is in grim earnest. He 
fancies his singing. He thinks it is quite as good as any other 
fellow’s, and perhaps a little better. It may be there is a lady of 
his persuasion who believes the same, though I scarcely think so. 
Being a rook-lady, she is not to be trusted in matters concerning 
the affections. Quite likely that while he sits grotesquely twist- 
ing his absurd black body, and uttering the unconvincing melodies 
he believes to be so seductive, she has quietly given him the slip, 
and has gone away to flirt with some other gentleman. When he 
has finished his song he will discover that he has been deceived, 
and his singing will suddenly change to frank cawing as he starts 
with strong wing-flaps, straight across country, to find her. 

‘I know where you'll be,’ he screams, as he swiftly skims the 
hedgerows, flying low and rapidly. ‘Off with what’s-his-name 
again. Let him wait till I catch him, and you too, my beauty!’ 

One is glad that he is gone. He should confine his love-making 
and his vocal efforts to his own rookery, where-—no doubt—his 
singing is appreciated, and where—be it observed—there may be 
heard any morning or evening in May such a babel of cackling 
and cawing and croaking and bubbling and quarrelling and weird 
love-tones as will turn a listener giddy if he sits and listens long 
enough to it. 

Suddenly, as I lean from the window, drinking in the delicious 
music, my very soul steeped in luscious sound, every voice ceases. 
A few odd birds, which had perhaps taken no part in the concert, 
rise silently from among the strawberry beds and elsewhere and 
flit swiftly into the sanctuary of hedge or tree. What has 
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happened ? Has the word suddenly gone forth that I am watching 
—I who ought to be in bed and have no business spying and listen- 
ing at this hour, as every bird well knows ? 

No; for I have been at the window for ten minutes, and be 
sure that there is not a bird in the garden that is not aware of the 
fact. 

What is the matter, then ? 

The secret is not long withheld from me. Into the open air-space 
between the two large elms, which stand like sentinels one on each 
side of the lawn, there suddenly sails a merlin ; he is flying rather 
fast because our friend the amorous rook caught sight of him as 
he swept, on vengeance intent, over the country, and, feeling in- 
dignation against the world in general, postponed his revenge in 
order to spoil the sport of a fellow creature. 

‘ Off you go!’ is now the burden of his song as he caws loudly 
and menacingly behind the merlin’s tail-feathers. ‘None of your 
bird-hunting here—keep on the move, please !’ 

One or two birds of quick flight launch themselves from tree 
or hedgerow to join in the hustling pursuit: a tiny willow-wren 
among the rest. Between them they succeed in keeping the de- 
tested ogre on the move; while thus hustled along, they know 
well enough, he cannot poise and stoop; if he were to attempt it, 
one or more of his pursuers would make a dart at him and spoil 
his aim; so he flies rapidly out of sight, hoping to shake off his _ 
angry, chiding followers. One can imagine him bitterly cursing 
them, and especially the rook who first called attention to his 
presence. But for him he might, by this time, have secured a 
plump garden-fed thrush for breakfast, or something equally 
luscious. 

When he has sailed out of sight and the rook has abandoned 
the pursuit and turned his thoughts once more towards the 
legitimate revenge which was his primary motive, and the little 
birds have returned to tell their friends how they have chased 
the ogre away, and of the awful language he used when he 
perceived that his sport had been marred as far as their domain 
was concerned, the concert quickly reopens. The Master Thrush 
gives out the introit, and the service begins. One by one the 
singers take up their cues; in two minutes there is not a bird 
silent. 

As a matter of fact, though one would like to think of this 
great morning sing-song as a Te Deum, as a Psalm of Praise, and 
so forth—is one justified in so regarding it? In one sense, yes; 
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in another, no! It is probable that defiance is at the bottom of 
the music. The male birds challenge one another in song while 
the female sits apart, listens, compares, and admires. The greater 
song birds, it is true—the Master Thrush and his peers—seldom 
come to blows over their vocal competitions ; but others, such as 
the snipe family, fight to the death at spring-time after the inter- 
change of a few challenges; so do the ruffs; and some of the 
larger gamebirds, especially those of the grouse tribe, are equally 
pugnacious. With the Master Thrush, the Master Blackbird, and 
so forth, the case is different. Each has established supremacy 
over a certain district ; he has pegged out claims for a sphere of 
influence, and in that sphere he is supreme. No doubt he has 
had to support his claim, from time to time, with beak and nail ; 
very probably each season he is obliged to enforce upon the atten- 
tion of his own sons the unpleasant fact that though he has 
generously allowed them to be born and brought up within his 
dominions, they are no longer entitled to wander at large and to 
conduct their love affairs here once the mating and singing 
season has come in. In November last I heard some of these 
youngsters trying their virgin voices in the Master’s preserves ; 
their efforts were quaintly sweet, but tentative and short-lived ; 
an east wind came and discouraged them. Personally I should 
have thought that an east wind would have added an argument 
in favour of the mistaken view they had evidently adopted— 
namely, that it was early spring and time to begin singing—for 
on this part of the Devonshire coast our spring-joy is dashed with 
much pain thanks to the prevalence of these same east winds; 
but this, their first taste of it, discouraged those young singers. 
Doubtless when the real singing time begins each season, their 
father, the Master Thrush, puts up a notice that he is Sir Oracle, 
and when he opens his mouth, let no bird sing-—in his sphere 
of influence ; then follow chasings and chidings—and emigration 
to the nearest claim that has not yet been pegged out. 

If a parent thrush should come upon one of her offspring a 
year after it had left the nest, would she know it for her own ? 
I doubt it. At any rate, her affection for the bantlings would 
not outlast the year. 

Thus the Master Thrush, having through the excellence of 
his art risen above his natural spring-tide instinct to fight, 
prefers in these times to compete in song rather than with beak 
and claw for supremacy. His singing is a constant competition. 
He sings and listens to his rival, far away, maybe, and scarcely 
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audible in the distance, and then sings again. He performs 
with one ear upon his rival’s efforts and the other upon his own; 
she whom he would charm (sitting in her nest, over there, in the 
plum-tree) listens to and hears him only; in her ears his song is 
the perfection of art. 

But there are some lesser lights in the world of song, who 
still sing to defy as well as to captivate ; to goad into fury as well 
as to inspire with soft emotions. There is that pugnacious little 
rascal the chaffinch, for instance, who is always anxious for a 
fight ; the words of his song are ‘ Will you oblige me by treading 
upon the tail of my coat ?’ and if there is another as pugnacious 
as himself within hearing, it is likely that his longing for a fight 
will be indulged. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the fact that many of the per- 
formers are inspired by motives the reverse of worthy; that the 
leading idea of most of them is defiance, a desire to go one better 
than the other fellow, and not a conscious wish to express praise 
or gratitude for the good things of life, and especially the blessings 
of a fine spring morning, it is undoubtedly permissible, if we will, 
to regard the entire chorus of singers as taking part in the great 
Te Deum which the earth and all that is in it are constantly 
raising, consciously or unconsciously, to the Supreme Being who 
is Author of all. For every beautiful thing is in itself a voice 
crying aloud in praise to its Maker; whether these birds sing to 
please their mates, to annoy their rivals, to give vent to their 
own feelings of delight, or to ‘show off’ to the world in general, 
the ultimate effect is the same. ‘Te Deum laudamus,’ says 
the luscious blackbird, and ‘Te Deum laudamus,’ repeats that 
grotesque old fellow up in the elm-tree who calls himself ‘ rook,’ 
and fancies that he can sing a measure with the best ! 

A morning or two ago I lay awake before dawn in order to 
make sure what voice would be the first to make itself heard, 
whether in the garden or in the marsh below or on the beach 
beyond. 

A certain cock in a distant farmyard, a bird for whom I have 
no respect and who can surely feel none for himself, was the first 
living thing to disturb the silence of departing night. After him 
came the cry of a prowling cat, an animal of intemperate and 
dissipated habits, who occasionally selects my garden for his 
nocturnal debauches. I do not count either of these. Apart 
from them the first to raise his voice was a sea-gull; his 
tone seemed to tell of the indignation of mighty hunger; he was 
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off landward in search of some early farmer who would do him 
the favour of turning up a fat worm or so with his plough. 

Immediately following the gull, a wild duck quacked out his 
greeting to the coming day. He had arrived at dusk, with a party, 
at the pond down below in the marsh and was announcing his inten- 
tion to begin breakfast. There are several of his friends there now 
—I can see them as I lean out of the window—feeding and chas- 
ing one another among the reeds. By the time the early milk- 
man is abroad with his cans, or any other sound of human life 
comes to fill the air with terror, the little company will be far 
enough away in some quiet spot known to them where distressing 
matters such as men and women and noisy children are not to be 
seen and heard and there is Peace. 

Soon after the awaking of the ducks the Master Blackbird 
began to ‘trim his jetty wing:’ he hardly waited to shake the 
sleep-dust from his eyes before he trolled out his first jolly, 
jocund notes, giving a merry send-off to the general chorus of the 
garden, which soon got to work once he had begun, and in half 
an hour was hard at it, as now at this moment—only listen what 
a solid mass of sweet sounds it is; is there anything in music to 
equal it? A magnificent band playing a Beethoven symphony, 
quotha ? perhaps, my dear sir, and perhaps not. I am not com- 
petent to judge: it is a question that depends for answer upon 
the temperament of the hearer. I love both the one and the 
other, but I know which I would retain if I were obliged to hold to 
the one and abandon the other. 

Close to my ear there is a kind of continuous pedal-bass going 
on—it is the hum of half a hundred bees busily inspecting the 
roses and other creeping growths that cover the walls of the house. 
I think I know where these diligent fellows come from. They 
have travelled nearly a mile to pay us a visit here, and indeed 
they are most welcome. Also, I should say this garden must be 
a profitable hunting ground for them. 

Perhaps it is a return call for a visit I paid these bees a short 
while since. It was my first introduction, under the egis of their 
personal conductor, to their private domain and storehouses, and 
I paid it—I must admit—with some trepidation. My friend was 
used to the little creatures and they to him. ‘I am going to 
clean out a hive,’ he said; ‘ would you like to come and watch ?’ 

‘From a safe distance,’ I replied, ‘ I should.’ 

‘Oh, you won’t get stung,’ he rejoined ; ‘I have a spare suit 
of armour for you.’ 
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A few minutes later, begloved, beveiled, and helmeted, my 
bicycle clips carefully adjusted, behold me timidly approaching 
the hives with my friend, a few wandering bees—perhaps scouts 
intentionally placed, for their arrangements seem marvellously 
complete in every way—a few of these scouts buzzing about us 
and taking a close interest in our proceedings. 

‘Doesn’t this cleaning-out process anger them?’ I asked 
anxiously ; ‘ it must be very upsetting.’ 

I hoped he would reply that they were accustomed to it and 
did not mind. Instead, he remarked that sometimes the proceed- 
ings infuriated the bees, but sometimes they were in a good 
humour and took everything kindly. . 

‘They don’t go for strangers, do they ?’ I asked. 

And again my friend shocked my sense of security by reply- 
ing, ‘Oh, yes, they do, sometimes! We'll light some of this stuff 
and make a smoke,’ he added; ‘that keeps them off us.’ 

He lit some smoke-producing compound, and we then proceeded 
to the business in hand. My friend, with admirable intrepidity, 
handled the thousands of bees inside that hive as though they 
possessed not a sting among them. Fortunately for us, it was the 
day of good humour; the bees did not resent his interference ; 
they did not even postpone the occupations upon which they were 
engaged, and which were various; very few flew away; none 
attempted to attack the rash intruders upon their privacy. 

I learned a great deal about bees that day as to which I had 
hitherto been crassly ignorant. In the hope that I may chance to 
be addressing one as ignorant of bee-lore as myself, I will pass on 
a few items of information, those which especially struck my fancy. 
Bees are the most perfect realisation of the honest, useful, loyal 
citizen. Every one of them has his function or office in the com- 
munity and does his best for the public weal at the sacrifice of 
personal convenience, profit, or ease. The duties are various; 
besides the great army of honey-gatherers, there are the honeycomb- 
makers ; the nurses who tend and feed the babies in their cells; 
the cleaners, whose duty is to clean the pollen from the legs of the 
workers ; the drones—males, these, from among whom the Queen 
Bee chooses her husband ; the ventilators—this is a function which 
caught my fancy more than anything I learned about these 
wonderful little creatures ; the ventilators are a detachment whose 
business is to stand near the front entrances to the hive, and by 
constantly making their wings move after the fashion of a fan or 
a punkah, to keep the air in motion. 
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The whole interest and devotion of a bee seem to centre in 
the Queen. When the hive is disturbed, the first thought and 
anxiety of every inhabitant is ‘ What about her Majesty—is she 
safe?’ For a moment there is commotion, a tumbling and rush- 
ing in each storey of the house; by some mysterious telegraphic 
code the news is sent from end to end of the hive. If the 
message is ‘All’s well, in a moment every bee has settled 
quietly to his work again; if it becomes known that her Majesty 
has quitted the hive, the place empties itself in no time; the 
Queen must be followed and found. 

In every one of the cells deftly and accurately fashioned—and 
how wonderful is the workmanship !—by the builders, the Queen 
deposits an egg ; for each different type of bee a different cell has 
been made; one shape for the Queens, another for the drones, a 
third for the workers, but all the eggs are the same when de- 
posited. The further development of the little being is apparently 
determined by the shape of the cell it lives in and by the food 
supplied to it, different rations being prepared for the denizens of 
each type of cell. 

Though only one drone is actually required to provide a con- 
sort for the Queen, Nature—with her usual generosity—produces 
far more than are needed. When it is seen that there is no 
further use for the drones, the community quietly falls upon them 
and kills them. 

When the young Queen is almost ready to issue from her cell, 
which she will do full grown, fully equipped, and, most wonderful 
of all, fully experienced in the first moment of life, a perfect 
creature, the promptings of instinct compel the old Queen to 
take her “eparture; the hive must be given over to the young 
community ; it isthe law of nature. Away goes the old Queen, 
and after her go her faithful subjects, those who have worked for her 
and with her; who have built her palace and reared and fed her 
family—that family for whose benefit she is now quitting her , 
home ; away go Queen and Commoners to find and found another 
community—and so ad infinitum. This wholesale departure is 
the Swarm, and is a matter for which the careful beekeeper must 
be prepared, or he will lose his bees. 

How different is the lot of a Queen Wasp. Hers is a life of 
toil indeed! At the end of the wasp season, when the colder 
weather sets in, she finds herself the sole survivor. She, too, 
hates the cold and is anxious to get out of it into shelter. Her 
friends and lieges are dying around her on every side, starved 
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by cold and hunger ; instinct prompts her to seek some sanctuary 
in which she may somehow cling on to life in order, when spring 
comes, to create a new community of her kind. 

So, weak in leg and feeble on wing, she may be seen on some 
sunny autumnal day prospecting around for winter quarters. 
She will fly into your study, perhaps, and visit every corner 
before she flies out again, convinced that the place will not suit 
her. Neverthelessshe will pay you another visit later on, as though 
desirous of making quite sure before finally rejecting quarters 
which, in some respects, seemed so full of promise. 

Finally, she will creep into some hole in a stone wall, some 
cranny or crevice in roof or tree-trunk, or Heaven knows where, 
and there she will keep alive as best she can, huddled in anyhow, 
with all manner of low company, torpid or half torpid, until the 
warmer airs of advancing spring awake her and remind her of 
duties to be performed for the good of her kind. Then once 
again she goes a house-hunting; she must find, now, a suitable 
place for a nest. She hardly has strength to set her feeble wings 
in motion ; food is scarce and difficult to come by. Perhaps she 
will pay you another visit, in her house-hunting expedition, a 
spectral, shadowy wasp of large dimensions but of slow flight, 
inclined to settle and rest. This is the time—it seems a shame 
to say so, after all that she has been through—but this is the 
time to put her quietly and quickly to death if you would save 
your fruit and keep your breakfast jam dish innocent of waspy 
thieves when August. comes; for every house-hunting Queen 
slain at this juncture means a wasp’s nest the less; the annihila- 
tion in her person of a potential host of stinging, thieving, 
dangerous pests, far more difficult—every one of them—to catch 
and kill than this poor fragile wanderer whose hold upon life is 
already so feeble. Spare her, and she will go forth and do, single- 
handed, what the whole hiveful of bees must assist in doing for 
their Queen: she will find a site, make the nest, fabricate the 
cells, lay the eggs and bring up the children, all ‘off her own bat,’ 
though the first batch of her progeny will assist her, as soon as 
they are old enough, to bring up the rest of the family. 

It is a pretty story of pluck and unselfishness and capacity. 
I admire the Wasp Queen with all my heart. I would I had her 
admirable qualities. I wish her luck, and I hope for her sake that 
she will visit your study instead of mine and that the furious shot 
you aim at her Majesty may serve but tojdrive her in safety out 
of your window. I squash every one that I capture: I hate 
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myself for doing it each time that an execution takes place, but 
I cannot blind myself to the certainty that I shall continue to 
squash all Queen Wasps in May. Of course there is an alterna- 
tive: temper stern necessity with mercy, if you will; catch your 
Queen Wasp alive and convey her into the garden—not your garden, 
but that of some neighbour a considerable distance down the road. 

How infinitely more admirable a person she is, her Waspish 
Majesty, than the queens of the bee and ant communities, whose 
functions begin and end ‘in egg-laying! Yet she has so little hold 
upon our imaginations that our sole idea, upon seeing her, is to 
kill her. Perhaps it is less our fault, in the circumstances, than 
her misfortune. 

Her Majesty the Ant Queen is quite a lazy person. She 
leaves all the work of the community, like the Queen Bee, to the 
neuters. The gentlemen, in each case, may be left out of the 
reckoning as worthy of little or no consideration. Only a day or 
two ago, while digging up a plant of early potatoes, I accidentally 
upturned an ant nest. A few winged males and the queens ran 
hither and thither helplessly : the mummy-like eggs of the com- 
munity lay in scores upon the soil ; the working ants, the neuters, 
seemed for one instant dazed and unable to cope with the stupen- 
dous misfortune which had befallen the colony—but only for an 
instant ; almost immediately each worker had caught up a huge 
bundle of larvz quite as large as herself, and was hastening away 
with it in search of some nook in which it might be laid for 
temporary shelter; once the first shock was over, not one re- 
mained idle; each knew what should be done and did it. There 
are several of these capable little fellows at this moment crawling 
about the rose-tree at my elbow. I know what they are after— 
the aphides, the detestable little ‘ green fly’ that infests our roses. 
If you watch an ant’s proceedings when he finds one of these fat, 
disgusting little creatures you will see that he pricks its body 
with one of his antenne and that a drop of moisture instantly 
exudes. This is a sugary fluid of which our friend is very fond. 
The aphis does not seem to mind being milked in this fashion. 
Personally I would rather the ants should kill the little wretches 
and eat them; this cut-and-come-again policy is useless from the 
point of view of the unfortunate human who desires to get rid of 
his green fly. 

There is a twitter from another window-sill close at hand—so 
close that I hear the little voice in spite of the wonderful chorus 
of bird song resounding on every side: it is my very dear friend the 
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Master Robin. He is asking me why I do not come out and dig 
him up some worms, or at least put out some food for him. I 
call him the Master Robin because by right of might he has acquired 
the best sphere of influence about these premises: the claim 
nearest the house. The claim includes the right of entrée to this 
establishment. He considers—I am sure of it—that he has quite 
as much right in the dining-room during meal-times as I have. 
The window may be open but three inches at the top, yet in he 
comes. There is no sound to herald his coming: he is there. 
When he has eaten his crumbs, and has ascertained that no more 
are to be had, he goes. To depart straight through the narrow 
opening at the top of the window is difficult, it appears ; therefore 
he first flies up to about the level of the exit and rests fora 
moment upon the head of a stuffed falcon that hangs with out- 
stretched wings between the windows—then, with a chirp, he 
has sailed out, making a beautiful ‘shot’ for the narrow exit. 
Why is he not afraid of the stuffed falcon? To my eyes, the 
terrible bird is realistically set up, yet my little friend has never 
been taken in by it. 

I do not think the robin cares to take part in the great chorus 
now in course of performance. He feels that his sweet little voice 
is lost among so many louder ones. He is a soloist par excellence. 
There will come a time when he will have the singing practically 
to himself, and that is what he likes. There is one thing he 
cannot tolerate, and that is the presence of bats during the hours 
when he himself is up and about. Sometimes he wakes early 
enough in the morning to catch one or two of these active little 
creatures still busy among the moths and flies that belong to the 
hours of darkness; then, with a chiding note that perhaps signi- 
fies ‘ /’11 teach you to be a bat, you rascal!’ he chases the belated 
hunters back to their lairs, and proceeds to pick up from lawn and 
garden-path such small game as they may have left dead and 
wounded after a long night’s chasing. 

How delicious the cuckoo sounds in the distance! One may 
almost consider him a kind of conductor of the chorus; so 
rhythmic is his call that he appears to beat time for the rest. 
No one takes any notice of him, of course, or of any other singer out 
of his own species. For all those two chaffinches answering one 
another know, or care, there is not a thrush or blackbird singing 
anywhere within hearing, though the air is positively a-tingle 
with the luscious pulse-beats of their melody. That cuckoo is 
singing for all he is worth ; perhaps he feels that in a fortnight, 
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or at most two, he must change his song or he will not be acting 
up to his reputation ; for when June comes he must cry ‘ Cuck- 
ook-oo,’ instead of ‘ Cuckoo.’ Why does he do this? I confess 
that, as a child, I had a theory onthe subject. It was this: to me 
it seemed that the bird uttered his new song in a tone of distress 
(I still think the note suggests a worried toneof mind). It might 
be, I used to fancy, that his child—he or she whom he had put 
out to nurse with strangers—had just grown old enough to tackle 
his parent upon this point; that it suddenly flew up from some- 
where and confronted him; that it shook a menacing claw and 
said, ‘ Aha, you old villain, ’'ve caught you at last, have I—now 
then, what do you mean by leaving me to starve, for all you 
knew or cared, and to be brought up as a foundling ?’—and that 
there and then it attacked and pursued its frightened sire, who 
darted hither and thither uttering the distressful cry of ‘ Cuck- 
ook-oo !’ 

Now, if one were to leave the garden and go out into the 
fields, though a chorus of bird voices almost as loud as this would 
charm one’s ear from every side, yet the character of the music 
would be altogether different. The larks would bear the burden 
of the symphony. The larks are the first violins of nature’s 
orchestra. Other members of the orchestra would be very pro- 
minent ; our friend the cuckoo would be more in evidence than 
now, when he is far away in the distance. The lowing cattle 
would provide pleasant, deeper tones. The sea is very quiet to- 
day, but there is always a pedal bass going on upon the beach, 
softer to-day, louder to-morrow ; the gulls sometimes have a page 
of the music almost to themselves. This is always at springtide, 
when they are congregated in their hundreds, for some mysterious 
purpose, upon the sands and, as though impelled by some unseen 
agency, burst suddenly and simultaneously into a babel of loud 
cries, which continue for a few minutes and then abruptly cease. 
I think this must be the gull’s version of the spring song; for, 
gulls being quick-tempered and intolerant, when one opens, his 
beak to chaunt forth his words of love or defiance, the challenge is 
so instantly taken up that the general effect is that of a simulta- 
neous burst of strident cries. Every now and then I can hear 
this very thing from my window, here, though the beach is a 
quarter of a mile away. The babel of sound swells up for a 
moment and almost drowns the softer voices near at hand, then 
mercifully dies away again. 

Once more there is a sudden cessation of the music—is the 
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merlin, the hated ogre of the district, about to pass again ? No, 
this time it is that abominable nuisance, the wandering cat. He 
actually presumes to cross the lawn under my very window. A 
pair of blackbirds dart shrieking at him, three or four cheeky 
small birds join them, a greenfinch, a couple of sparrows and—yes, 
my dear friend the robin. Nobody’s Cat pretends to be unaware 
of their presence. He sits down and deliberately proceeds to 
clean his left paw. The deputation of birds furiously resent the 
delay. They settle and jump about near his head, chiding, 
chattering, swearing—no doubt—in a withering and blighting 
fashion in their own language. Nobody’s Cat stops washing and 
fixes a cold green eye upon one of the blackbirds; the taste of 
fledglings is in his mouth ; as a matter of fact, he is full of luscious 
fare; he has had a good morning and wants to sleep. Away he 
trots to seek a soft shady spot for his nap; but the blackbirds 
follow—his slumbers will be disturbed ! 

Our own sleek and well-fed cat is not allowed out at nights at 
this season. I should never be able to look my birds in the face 
again if I were to allow Thomas a free hand with their fledglings. 
I do hope they do not think that this ugly-looking vulgar rascal, 
Nobody’s Cat, is mine. I would not forfeit their esteem and 
confidence for a full dozen of the best cats that were ever shown 
at the Crystal Palace exhibition. 

Away trots Nobody’s Cat, pursued and accompanied by his 
chiding swearing entowrage; in the shrubbery the cortege stops, 
but the swearing continues. They have located the spot in 
which their enemy has curled himself up to sleep, but they will 
not leave him. He must be scolded and flustered and kept 
awake; then perhaps he may remove himself, scale the garden 
wall, and go somewhere where his presence will be better 
appreciated. 

Meanwhile the rest of the singers have resumed their concert ; 
life and springtide are so short—no time must be wasted. 

I should like to go out now into the fields and woods; to 
walk along the beach and listen to the music there; it is all the 
same music, whether in garden, field, or by the sea, only differ- 
ently scored. But it is scarcely four o’clock, and I am, in truth, 
somewhat sleepy. Moreover, the chorus is gradually waning. 
Singing is probably hungry work ; one by one the performers are 
leaving the platform, as in Haydn’s (is it Haydn’s?) humorous 
creation; soon only old Conductor Cuckoo will be left beating 
‘ime with none to follow it save here and there a Master Singer, in 
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some distant copse, loth to deprive the world of the delicious 


‘cadences to which for an hour he has accustomed it. 


As I return to my deserted pillow the robin appears upon the 
window-ledge which I have this moment abandoned. ‘ What,’ he 
seems to say, ‘aren’t you coming to dig me any worms after all ? 
Play the game and do your duty!’ 

‘ Wait till after breakfast, Robin,’ I murmur drowsily ; and my 
dear friend, whether in joyful anticipation of the pleasant time 
thus promised him, or simply because at this season, and at this 
gorgeous hour of the young day, no bird can contain himself for 
long without slipping almost unconsciously into music, suddenly 
bursts into a delicious silvery phrase of song, as he sits on the 
window-ledge, as charming and as perfect as the young sunshine 
itself. 


FRED. WHISHAW. 
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The Child. 


ONE played the child within the magic wood, 





Where fountains sang and sunshine ever glowed ; 


Half-hid among red roses on his way, 
He came at last upon a dark abode. 


He knew not sorrow, and when cries came forth 
Of bitter grief, he could not choose but stay, 
And turned from joyous paths his dancing feet, 
To see what wonder in that dim house lay— 


Met at the door a woodman stern and cold, 
Who looked into the sunshine with blind eyes, 
And saw behind him with a hidden face, 

One who made sad the wind with sudden cries. 


‘And who are you,’ the man looked up and spoke, 
‘Who comes thus singing to the home of grief?’ 
‘I am a babe,’ the little child replied, 

‘Who finds the world all fair beyond belief.’ 


And at his voice the woman stayed her cries, 
And at his laugh she raised her hidden face. 

‘ Dark is the day and drear the world,’ she said, 
‘And lives no beauty in this barren place.’ 


‘ Drear is the earth,’ the man spoke with a sigh ; 
‘Cold is the sun that long has ceased to shine ; 
Chill is our house set in a desert place, 

And grief and sorrow on our hearth repine.’ 


‘T see the roses blossom on the roof,’ 

The child replied, and raised a wondering gaze ; 
‘I hear the birds’ glad singing in the woods, 

The sun shines ever through the long, sweet days.’ 
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He laid in each sad grasp his fingers small. 
‘ Io, there,’ the woman said, ‘the roses see! 
They cling upon the roof like amber rain : 
For them the birds do sing'a melody.’ 


‘ And see,’ the man replied, ‘ how fair the sun 
Doth warm the earth into a thousand flowers ; 
See the!long shadows of the poplars move : 

Short is the day that hath such golden hours.’ 


‘ Will you not stay and teach us to be glad?’ 

The woman cried ; ‘ We then indeed were blessed.’ 
‘I am but little to go forth alone,’ 

The babe replied, and nestled to her breast. 


And so he stayed for many years tojplay 

Beside her hearth, and at each purple eve, 

When came the man soft singing from his work, 
All full of dreams he could but half believe, 


The woman met him on their threshold ; spoke 
In,solemn wonder, with;a ‘Hush!’ and ‘ Hark!’ 
‘ To-day he drove out Sorrow from the door : 
With his small hands he shut her in the dark.’ 


Or, ‘ Go you soft: he slumbers like a bird 

That nests, half-singing in his! pleasant sleep : 
To-dayi from our hearth-side he thrust out Grief— 
This wonder-childjdid laugh to see her weep.’ 


So stayed the child and played before the door, 
And if a rose in languor over-sweet 

Would fall upon his way, the woman kissed 
The dimpled arches of his little feet. 


Or if a leaf in loving leaned too far 

From her high branch, and whirled upor his hair, 
The woman ran to break it in her hand 

And raise the sunny curl it lit on there. 


And oft she kissed his throat all full of song— 
Without excuse, to hear his laughter go, 
Caught by some echo sung from tree to tree, 
Into the distance like a streamlet flow. 
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So went the hours until one morn she rose 

To find him gone, and sought him all the day, 
Until at purple eve the man came home, 

And loud with weeping she did stop his way. 


‘ He is not lost,’ the man said with a smile, 
And proud of heart he held her by the hand, 
‘He lingers but a little, for his feet 

Are in a strange road still in manhood’s land.’ 


She looked and saw a youth upon the path, 
With axe upon his shoulder, and his eye 

All strong and clear to meet the world, and fight 
A victor’s fight, should one his claims deny. 


Quick to her side he came with joyous step 
To kiss her cheek that was so pale and wan ; 
And yet she saw his gaze go past her face, 
Some stranger maiden so to rest upon. 


But as he stood, the man soft murmuring 
Looked, saying slow, ‘It is my son, my son, 
So straight of limb, so comely thus to see ; 
Now is the glory of my life begun.’ 


But when the night was still the woman went 
Where slept the youth in his small room alone, 
And from a hiding-place a casket drew, 

With now a tear, and oft a stifled moan. 


And from its perfumed hollow quick she brought 
Two little shoes, and held them to her heart, 
Stained them with tears, with many kisses cried, 
‘Oh, little feet that strayed from me apart.’ 


‘ Oh, little child that I shall see no more.’ 
She laid the casket in its hiding-place— 
Then bent in prayer above her sleeping son, 
Who smiled in dreaming of another face. 


Dora SIGERSON SHORTER. 
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The Connemara Mare. 


PART I. 


HE grey mare who had been one of the last, if not the very 
last, of the sales at the Dublin Horse Show, was not at all 
happy in her mind. 

| Still less so was the dealer’s understrapper, to whom fell the 

task of escorting her through the streets of Dublin. Her late 

owner’s groom had assured him that she would ‘folly him out of 
his hand, and that whatever she’d see she wouldn’t care for it 
nor ask to look at it!’ 

It cannot be denied, however, that when an electric tram swept 
past her like a terrace under way, closely followed by a cart 
laden with a clanking and horrific reaping-machine, she showed 
that she possessed powers of observation. The incident passed off 
with credit to the understrapper, but when an animal has to be 
played like a salmon down the length of Lower Mount Street, and 
when it barn-dances obliquely along the north side of Merrion 
Square, the worst may be looked for in Nassau Street. 

And it was indeed in Nassau Street, and, moreover, in full 
view of the bow window of Kildare Street Club, that the cup of 
the understrapper’s misfortunes brimmed over. To be sure, he 
could not know that the new owner of the grey mare was in that 
window ; it was enough for him that a quiescent and unsuspected 
piano-organ broke with three majestic chords into Mascagni’s 
‘ Intermezzo’ at his very ear, and that, without any apparent in- 
terval of time, he was surmounting a heap composed of a news- 
paper boy, a sandwich man, and a hospital nurse, while his hands 
held nothing save a red-hot memory of where the rope had been. 
The smashing of glass and the clatter of hoofs on the pavement 
filled in what space was left in his mind for other impressions. 

‘She’s into the hat shop!’ said Mr. Rupert Gunning to him- 
self in the window of the club, recognising his recent purchase 
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and the full measure of the calamity in one and the same 
moment. 

He also recognised in its perfection the fact, already suspected 
by him, that he had been a fool. 

Upheld by this soothing reflection he went out into the street, 
where awaited him the privileges of proprietorship. These began 
with the despatching of the mare, badly cut, and apparently 
lame on every leg, in charge of the remains of the understrapper, 
to her destination. They continued with the consolation of the 
hospital nurse, and embraced in varying pecuniary degrees the 
compensation of the sandwich man, the newspaper boy, and the 
proprietor of the hat shop. During all this time he enjoyed 
the unfaltering attention of a fair-sized crowd, liberal in comment, 
prolific of imbecile suggestion. And all these things were only 
the beginning of the trouble. 

Mr. Gunning proceeded to his room and to the packing of his 
portmanteau for that evening’s mail-boat to Holyhead in a mood 
of considerable sourness. It may be conceded to him that cir- 
cumstances had been of a souring character. He had bought 
Miss Fanny Fitzroy’s grey mare at the Horse Show for reasons of 
an undeniably sentimental sort. Therefore, having no good 
cause to show for the purchase, he had made it secretly; the 
sum of sixty pounds, for an animal-that he had consistently 
crabbed, amounting in the eyes of the world in general to a rather 
advanced love-token, if not a formal declaration. He had planned 
no future for the grey mare, but he had cherished a trembling 
hope that some day he might be in a position to restore her to 
her late owner without considering the expression in any eyes 
save those which, a couple of hours ago, had recalled to him the 
play of lights in a Connemara trout stream. 

Now, it appeared, this pleasing vision must go the way of 
many others. 

The August sunlight illumined Mr. Gunning’s folly, and his 
bulging portmanteau, packed as brutally as only a man in a fit of 
passion can pack; when he reached the hall, it also with equal in- 
appropriateness irradiated the short figure and seedy tidiness of the 
dealer who had been his confederate in the purchase of the mare. 

‘ What did the vet say, Brennan?’ said Mr. Gunning, with 
the brevity of ill humour. 

Mr. Brennan paused before replying; a pause laden with the 
promise of evil tidings. His short silvery hair glistened respect- 
ably in the sunshine: he had preserved unblemished from some 
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earlier phase of his career the air of a family coachman out of 
place. It veiled, though it could not conceal, the dissolute 
twinkle in his eye as he replied : 

‘He said, sir, if it wasn’t that she was something out of 
condition, he’d recommend you to send her out to the lions at the 
Zoo!’ 

The specimen of veterinary humour had hardly the success 
that had been hoped for it. Rupert Gunning’s face was so 
remarkably void of appreciation that Mr. Brennan abruptly 
relapsed into gloom. 

‘He said he’d only be wasting his time with her, sir; he 
might as well go stitch a bog-hole as them wounds the window 
gave her; the tendon of the near fore is the same as in two 
halves with it, let alone the shoulder, that’s worse again with her 
pitching out on the point of it.’ 

‘Was that all he had to say?’ demanded the mare’s owner. 

‘Well, beyond those remarks he passed about the Zoo, 
I should say it was, sir, admitted Mr. Brennan. 

There was another pause, during which Rupert asked 
himself what the devil he was to do with the mare, and Mr. 
Brennan, thoroughly aware that he was doing so, decorously 
thumbed the brim of his hat. 

‘ Maybe we might let her get the night, sir,’ he said, after a 
respectful interval, ‘and you might see her yourself in the 
morning r 

‘I don’t want to see her. I know well enough what she looks 
like,’ interrupted his client irritably. ‘Anyhow, I’m crossing to 
England to-night, and I don’t choose to miss the boat for the 
fun of looking at an unfortunate brute that’s cut half to 
pieces !’ 

Mr. Brennan cleared his throat. ‘If you were thinking to leave 
her in my stables, sir,’ he said firmly, ‘I’d sooner be quit of her. 
I’ve only a small place, and I’d lose too much time with her if I 
had to keep her the way she is. She might be on my hands three 
months and die at the end of it.’ 

The clock here struck the quarter, at which Mr. Gunning 
ought to start for his train at Westland Row. 

‘You see, sir—’ recommenced Brennan. It was precisely 
at this point that Mr. Gunning lost his temper. 

‘I suppose you can find time to shoot her,’ he said, with a 
_very red face. ‘ Kindly do so to-night !’ 

Mr, Brennan’s arid countenance revealed no emotion, He 
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was accustomed to understanding his clients a iritie better than 
they understood themselves, and inscrutable though Mr. Gunning’s 
original motive in buying the mare had been, he had during 
this interview yielded to treatment and followed a prepared path. 

That night, in the domestic circle, the dealer went so far as to 
lay the matter before Mrs. Brennan. 

‘He picked out a mare that was as poor as a raven—though 
she’s a good enough stamp if she was in condition—and tells me 
to buy her. ‘ What price will I give, sir?’ says I. ‘Ye’ll give 
what they’re askin’,’ says he, ‘ and that’s sixty sovereigns!’ I’m 
thirty years buying horses, and such a disgrace was never put on 
me, to be made a fool of before all Dublin! Going giving the 
first price for a mare that wasn’t value for the half of it! Well; 
he sees the mare then, cut into garters below in Nassau Street. 
Devil a hair he cares! Nor never came down to the stable to put 
an eye on her! ‘Shoot her!” says he, leppin’ up on a car. 
“Westland Row!” says he tothe fella’. ‘ Drive like blazes!” and 
away with him! -Well, no matter; I earned my money easy, an’ 
I got the mare cheap!’ 

Mrs. Brennan added another spoonful of brown sugar to the 
porter that she was mulling in a saucepan on the range. 

‘Didn’t ye say it was a young lady that owned the mare, 
James ?’ she asked in a colourless voice. 

‘ Well, you're the divil, Mary!’ replied Mr. Brennan in sincere 
admiration. 

The mail-boat was as crowded as is usual on the last night of 
the Horse Show week—overhead flowed the smoke river from the 
funnels, behind flowed the foam river of wake; the Hill of Howth 
receded apace into the west, and its lighthouse glowed like a 
planet in the twilight. Men with cigars, aggressively fit and 
dinner-ful, strode the deck in couples, and threshed out the Horse 
Show and Leopardstown to their uttermost husks. 

Rupert Gunning was also, but with excessive reluctance, 
discussing the Horse Show. As he had given himself a good deal 
of trouble in order to cross on this particular evening, and as any- 
one who was even slightly acquainted with Miss Fitzroy must 
have been aware that she would decline to talk of anything else, 
sympathy for him is not altogether deserved. The boat swung 
softly in a trance of speed, and Miss Fitzroy, better known to a 
large circle of intimates as Fanny Fitz, tried to think the motion 
was pleasant. She had made a good many migrations to England, by 
various routes and classes. There had, indeed, been times af stress 
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when she had crossed unostentatiously third-class, trusting that 
luck and a thick veil might save her from her friends, but the day 
after she had sold a horse for sixty pounds was not the day for a 
daughter of Ireland to study economics. The breeze brought 
warm and subtle wafts from the machinery ; it also blew wisps of 
hair into Fanny Fitz’s eyes and over her nose, in a manner much 
revered in fiction, but in real life usually unbecoming and always 
exasperating. She leaned back on the bench and wondered 
whether the satisfaction of crowing over Mr. Gunning compensated 
her for abandoning the tranquil security of the Ladies’ Cabin. 

Mr. Gunning, though less contradictious than his wont, was 
certainly one of the most deliberately unsympathetic men she 
knew. None the less he was a man, and someone to talk to, both 
points in his favour, and she stayed on. 

‘I just missed meeting the man who bought my mare,’ she 
said, recurring to the subject for the fourth time; ‘ apparently 
he didn’t think her “a leggy, long-backed brute,” as other people 
did, or said they did!’ 

‘Did many people say it ?’ asked Mr. Gunning, beginning to 
make a cigarette. 

‘Oh, no one whose opinion signified!’ retorted Fanny Fitz, 
with a glance from her charming, changeful eyes that suggested 
that she did not always mean quite what she said. ‘I believe 
the dealer bought her for a Leicestershire man. What she really 
wants is a big country where she can extend herself.’ 

Mr. Gunning reflected that by this time the grey mare had 
extended herself once for all in Brennan’s back-yard: he had 
done nothing to be ashamed of, but he felt abjectly guilty. 

‘If I go with Maudie to Connemara again next year, 


- continued Fanny, ‘I must look out for another. You'll come too, 


I hope? A little opposition is such a help in making up one’s 
mind! I don’t know what I should have done without you at 
Leenane last June!’ 

Perhaps it was the vision of early summer that the words 
called up; perhaps it was the smile, half-seen in the semi-dark, 
that curved her provoking lips; perhaps it was compunction for 
his share in the tragedy of the Connemara mare; but possibly 
without any of these explanations Rupert would have done as he 
did, which was to place his hand on Fanny Fitz’s as it lay on the 
bench beside him. 

She was so amazed that for a moment she wildly thought he 
had mistaken it in the darkness for his tobacco-pouch. Then, 
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jumping with a shock to the conclusion that even the un- 
sympathetic Mr. Gunning shared most men’s views about not 
wasting an opportunity, she removed her hand with a jerk. 

‘Oh! I beg your pardon!’ said Rupert pusillanimously. 
Miss Fitzroy fell back again on the tobacco-pouch theory. 

At this moment the glowing end of a cigar deviated from its 
orbit on the deck and approached them. 

‘Is that you, Gunning? I thought it was your voice,’ said the 
owner of the cigar. 

‘Yes, it is,’ said Mr. Gunning, in a tone singularly lacking 
in encouragement. ‘Thought I saw you at dinner, but couldn’t 
be sure.’ 

As a matter of fact, no one could have been more thoroughly 
aware than he of Captain Carteret’s presence in the saloon. 

‘I thought so too!’ said Fanny Fitz, from the darkness, ‘ but 
Captain Carteret wouldn’t look my way!’ 

Captain Carteret gave a somewhat exaggerated start of 
discovery, and threw his cigar over the side. He had evidently 
come to stay. 

‘How was it I didn’t see you at the Horse Show?’ he said. 

‘The only people one ever sees there are the people one 
doesn’t want tosee,’ said Fanny. I could meet no one except the 
auctioneer from Craffroe, and he always said the same thing. 
“ Fearful sultry, Miss Fitzroy! Have ye a purchaser yet for your 
animal, Miss Fitzroy? Ye have not! Oh, fie, fie!” It was 
rather funny at first, but it palled.’ 

‘I was only there one day,’ said Captain Carteret ; ‘I wish I’d 
known you had a horse up, I might have helped you to sell.’ 

‘Thanks! I sold all right,’ said Fanny Fitz magnificently. 
‘Did rather well, too!’ . 

‘Capital!’ said Captain Carteret vaguely. His acquaintance 
with Fanny extended over a three-day shooting party in Kildare, 
and a dance given by the detachment of his regiment at 
Enniscar, for which he had come down from the depét. It was 
not sufficient to enlighten him as to what it meant to her to own 
and sell a horse for the first time in her life. 

‘ By the by, Gunning,’ he went on, ‘ you seemed to be having 
a lively time in Nassau Street yesterday! My wife and I were 
driving in from the polo, and we saw you in the thick of what 
looked like a street row. Someone in the club afterwards told 
me it was a horse you had only just bought at the show that had 
come to grief. I hope it wasn’t much hurt ?’ 
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There was a moment of silence—astonished, inquisitive 
silence on the part of Miss Fitzroy ; temporary cessation of the 
faculty of speech on that of Mr. Gunning. It was the moment, 
as he reflected afterwards, for a clean, decisive lie, a denial of all 
ownership ; either that, or the instant flinging of Captain Carteret 
overboard. 

Unfortunately for him, he did neither: he lied partially, 
timorously, and with that clinging to the skirts of the truth that 
marks the novice. 

‘Oh, she was all right,’ he said, his face purpling heavily in 
the kindly darkness. ‘What was the polo like, Carteret ?’ 

‘But I had no idea that you had bought a horse!’ broke in 
Fanny Fitz, in high excitement. ‘Why didn’t you tell Maudie 
and me? What is it like?’ 

‘Oh, it’s—she’s just a cob—a grey cob—I just picked her up 
at the end of the show.’ 

‘What sort of a cob? Can she jump? Are you going to ride 
her with Freddy’s hounds ?’ continued the implacably interested 
Fanny. 

‘I bought her as—as a trapper, and to do a bit of carting,’ 
replied Rupert, beginning suddenly to feel his powers of invention 
awakening; ‘ she’s quite a common brute. She doesn’t jump.’ 

‘She seems to have jumped pretty well in Nassau Street,’ 
remarked Captain Carteret ; ‘as well as I could see in the crowd, 
she didn’t strike me as if she’d take kindly to carting.’ 

‘ Well, I do think you might have told us about it!’ reiterated 
Fanny Fitz. ‘Men are so ridiculously mysterious about buying 
or selling horses. I simply named my price and got it. J see 
nothing to make a mystery about in a deal; do you, Captain 
Carteret ?’ ; 

‘Well, that depends on whether you are buying or selling,’ 
replied Captain Carteret. 

But Fate, in the shape of a turning tide and a consequent roll, 
played for once into the hands of Rupert Gunning. The boat 
swayed slowly, but deeply, and a waft of steam blew across Miss 
Fitzroy’s face. It was not mere steam; it had been among hot 
oily things, stealing and giving odour. Fanny Fitz was not ill, 
but she knew that she had her limits, and that conversation, save 
of the usual rudimentary kind with the stewardess, were best 
abandoned. 

Miss Fitzroy’s movements during the next two and a half 
months need not be particularly recorded. They included— 
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1. A week in London, during which the sixty pounds, or a 
great part of it, acquired by the sale of the Connemara mare, 
passed imperceptibly into items none of which, on at strict survey 
of expenditure, appeared to exceed three shillings and nine- 
pence. 

2. A month at Southsea, with Rupert Gunning’s sister, Maudie 
Spicer, where she again encountered Captain Carteret, and entered 
aimlessly upon a semi-platonic and wholly unprofitable flirtation 
with him. During this epoch she wore out the remnant of her 
summer clothes and laid in substitutes; rather encouraged than 
otherwise by the fact that she had long since lost touch with the 
amount of her balance at the bank. 

3. An expiatory and age-long sojourn of three weeks with 
relations at an Essex vicarage, mitigated only by persistent 
bicycling with her uncle’s curate. The result, as might have 
been predicted by anyone acquainted with Miss Fitzroy, was that 
the curate’s affections were diverted from the bourne long ap- 
pointed for them—namely, the eldest daughter of the house—and 
that Fanny departed in blackest disgrace, with the single 
consolation of knowing that she would never be asked to the 
vicarage again. 

Finally she returned, third-class, to her home in Ireland, with 
nothing to show for the expedition except a new and very smart 
habit, and a vague assurance that Captain Carteret would give her 
a mount now and then with Freddy Alexander’s hounds. Captain 
Carteret was to be on detachment at Enniscar. 


PART II. 


Mr. WILLIAM FENNEsSY, lately returned from America, at present 
publican in Enniscar and proprietor of a small farm on its out- 
skirts, had taken a grey mare to the forge. 

It was now November, and the mare had been out at grass for 
nearly three months, somewhat to the detriment of her figure, but 
very much to her general advantage. Even in the South-West of 
Ireland it is not usual to keep horses out quite so late in the year, 
but Mr. Fennessy, having begun his varied career as a travelling 
tinker, was not the man to be bound by convention. He had 
provided the mare with the society of a donkey and two sheep, 
and with the shelter of a filthy and ruinous cowshed. Taking 
into consideration the fact that he had only paid seven pounds ten 
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shillings for her, he thought this accommodation was as much as 
she was entitled to. 

She was now drooping and dozing in a dark corner of the 
forge, waiting her turn to be shod, while the broken spring of a 
car was being patched, as shaggy and as dirty a creature as had 
ever stood there. 

‘Where did ye get that one ?’ inquired the owner of the car 
of Mr. Fennessy, in the course of much lengthy conversation. 

‘I got her from a cousin of my own that died down in the 
county Limerick, said Mr. Fennessy in his most agreeable 
manner. ‘T'was himself bred her, and she was near deshtroyed 
fallin’ back on a harra’ with him. It’s for postin’ I have her.’ 

‘She’s shlack enough yet,’ said the carman. 

‘Ah, wait awhile!’ said Mr. Fennessy easily; ‘in a week’s 
time, when I'll have her clipped out, she’ll be as clean as amber.’ 

The conversation flowed on to other themes. 

It was nearly dark when the carman took his departure, and 
the smith, a silent youth with sore eyes, caught hold of one of the 
grey mare’s fetlocks and told her to ‘lift!’ He examined each 
hoof in succession by the light of a candle stuck in a bottle, raked 
his fire together, and then, turning to Mr. Fennessy, remarked : 

‘Ye'd laugh if ye were here the day I put a slipper on this 
one, an’ she afther comin’ out o’ the thrain—last June it was. 
"Twas one Connolly back from Craffroe side was taking her from 
the station ; him that thrained her for Miss Fitzroy. She gave 
him the two heels in the face.’ The glow from the fire illumined 
the smith’s sardonic grin of remembrance. ‘ She had a sandcrack 
in the near fore that time, and there’s the sign of it yet.’ 

The Cinderella-like episode of the slipper had naturally not 
entered into Mr. Fennessy’s calculations, but he took the unfore- 
seen without a change of countenance. 

‘Well, now,’ he said deliberately, ‘I was sayin’ to meself on 
the road a while ago, if there was one this side o’ the counthry 
would know her it’d be yerself.’ 

The smith took the compliment with a blink of his sore eyes. 

‘ Annyone’d be hard set to know her now,’ he said. 

There was a pause, during which a leap of sparks answered 
each thump of the hammer on the white-hot iron, and Mr. 
Fennessy arranged his course of action. 

‘Well, Larry,’ he said, ‘ I'll tell ye now what no one in this 
counthry knows but meself and Patsey Crimmeen. Sure I know 
it’s as good to tell a thing to the ground as to tell it to yerself!’ 
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He lowered his voice. 


“Twas Mr. Gunning of Streamstown bought that one from 
Miss Fitzroy at the Dublin Show, and a hundhred pound he gave 
for her !’ 

The smith mentally docked this sum by seventy pounds, but 
said, ‘ By dam!’ in polite convention. 

‘’*Twasu’t a week afther that I got her for twinty-five pound !’ 

The smith made a further mental deduction equally justified 
by the facts; the long snore and wheeze of the bellows filled the 
silence, and the dirty walls flushed and glowed with the steady 
crescendo and diminuendo of the glow. 

The ex-tinker picked up the bottle with the candle. ‘ Look 
at that!’ he said, lowering the light and displaying a long trans- 
verse scar beginning at the mare’s knee and ending in an enlarged 
fetlock. 

‘I seen that,’ said the smith. 

‘And look at that!’ continued Mr. Fennessy, putting back 
the shaggy hair on her shoulder. A wide and shiny patch of 
black skin showed where the hatter’s plate glass had flayed the 
shoulder. ‘She played the divil goin’ through the streets, and 
made flitthers of herself this way, in a shop window. Gunning 
give the word to shoot her. The dealer’s boy told Patsey Crim- 
meen. “Iwas Patsey was careing her at the show for Miss Fitzroy. 
Shtan’ will ye !’—this to the mare, whose eyes glinted white as she 
flung away her head from the light of the candle. 

‘ Whatever fright she got she didn’t forget it,’ said the smith. 

‘I was up in Dublin meself the same time,’ pursued Mr. Fen- 
nessy. ‘Afther I seen Patsey I took a shtroll down to Brennan’s 
yard. The leg was in two halves, barrin’ the shkin, and the 
showldher swoll up as big as a sack o’ male. I was three or four 
days goin’ down to look at her this way, and I seen she wasn’t as 
bad as what they thought. I come in one morning, and the boy 
says tome, “‘ The boss has three horses comin’ in to-day, an’ I dunno 
where’ll we put this one.” I goes to Brennan, and he sitting down 
to his breakfast, and the wife with him. “Sir,” says I, “for the 
honour of God sell me that mare!” We had hard strugglin’ then. 
In the latther end the wife says, “ It’s as good for ye to part her, 
James,” says she, “ and Mr. Gunning ’ll never know what way she 
went. This honest man ’ll never say where he got her.” “I will 
not, ma'am,” says I. ‘TI have a brother in the postin’ line in 
Belfast, and it’s for him I’m buyin’ her.”’ 

The process of making nail-holes in the shoe seemed to 
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engross the taciturn young smith’s attention for the next minute 
or two. 

‘There was a man over from Craffroe in town yesterday,’ he 
observed presently, ‘that said Mr. Gunning was lookin’ out for a 
cob, and he’d fancy one that would lep.’ 

He eyed his work sedulously as he spoke. 

Something, it might have been the light of the candle, woke 
a flicker in Mr. Fennessy’s eye. He passed his hand gently down 
the mare’s quarter. 

‘Supposing now that the mane was off her, and something 
about six inches of a dock took off her tail, what sort of a cob 
d’ye think she’d make, Larry ?’ 

The smith, with a sudden falsetto cackle of laughter, plunged 
the shoe into a tub of water, in which it gurgled and spluttered 
as if in appreciation of the jest. 


PART III. 


DoTTeD at intervals throughout society are the people endowed with 
the faculty for ‘ getting up things.’ They are dauntless people, filled 
with the power of driving lesser and deeper reluctant spirits 
before them ; remorseless to the timid, carneying to the stubborn. 

Of such was Mrs. Carteret, with powers matured in hill- 
stations in India, mellowed by much voyaging in P. and O. 
steamers. Not even an environment as unpromising as that of 
Enniscar in its winter torpor had power to dismay her. A public 
whose artistic tastes had hitherto been nourished upon travelling 
circuses, Nationalist meetings, and missionary magic-lanterns in 
the Wesleyan schoolhouse, was, she argued, practically virgin soil, 
and would ecstatically respond to any form of cultivation. 

‘I know there’s not much talent to be had,’ she said combatively 
to her husband, ‘ but we’ll just black our faces, and call ourselves 
the Green Coons or something, and it will be all right!’ 

‘Dashed if I'll black my face again,’ said Captain Carteret ; 
‘I call it rot trying to get up anything here. There’s no one to 
do anything.’ 

‘ Well, there’s ourselves and little Taylour’ (‘little Taylour,’ 
it may be explained, was Captain Carteret’s subaltern), ‘ that’s two 
banjoes and a bones anyhow ; and Freddy Alexander ; and there’s 
your dear friend Fanny Fitz—she’ll be home in a few days, and 
those two big Hamilton girls , 
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‘Oh, Lord !’ ejaculated Captain Carteret. 

‘Oh, yes!’ continued Mrs. Carteret, unheedingly, ‘ and there’s 
Mr. Gunning; he’ll come if Fanny Fitz does.’ 

‘He'll not be much advantage when he does come,’ said 
Captain Carteret spitefully. 

‘Oh, he sings,’ said Mrs. Carteret, arranging her neat small 
fringe at the glass—‘ rather a good voice. You needn’t be afraid, 
my dear: I'll arrange that the fascinating Fanny shall sit next 
you!’ 

Upon this somewhat unstable basis the formation of the troupe 
of Green Coons was undertaken. Mrs. Carteret took off her coat 
to the work, or rather, to be accurate, she put on a fur-lined one, 
and attended a Nationalist meeting in the Town Hall to judge for 
herself how the voices carried. She returned rejoicing—she had 
sat at the back of the hall, and had not lost a syllable of the oratory, 
even during sundry heated episodes, discreetly summarised by 
the local paper as ‘interruption.’ The Town Hall was chartered, 
superficially cleansed, and in the space of a week the posters had 
gone forth. 

By what means it was accomplished that Rupert Gunning 
should attend the first rehearsal he did not exactly understand : 
he found himself enmeshed in a promise to meet everyone else at 
the Town Hall, with tea at the Carterets’ afterwards. Up to this 
point the fact that he was to appear before the public with a 
blackened face had been diplomatically withheld from him, and 
an equal diplomacy was shown on his arrival in the deputing of 
Miss Fitzroy to break the news to him. 

‘Mrs. Carteret says it’s really awfully becoming,’ said Fanny, 
breathless and brilliant from assiduous practice of a hornpipe 
under Captain Carteret’s tuition, ‘and as for trouble! We might 
as well make a virtue of necessity in this incredibly dirty place ; 
my hands are black already, and I've only swept the stage!’ 

She was standing at the edge of the platform that was to serve 
as the stage, looking down at him, and it may be taken as a 
sufficient guide to his mental condition that his abhorrence of 
the prospect for himself was swallowed up by fury at the thought 
of it for her. 

‘Are you—do you mean to tell me you are going to dance 
with a black face?’ he demanded in bitter and incongruous 
wrath. 

‘No, I’m going to dance with Captain Carteret!’ replied 
Fanny frivolously, ‘and so can you if you like!’ 
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She was maddeningly pretty as she smiled down at him, with 
her bright hair roughened, and the afterglow of the dance alight 
in her eyes and cheeks. Nevertheless, for one whirling moment, 
the old Adam, an Adam blissfully unaware of the existence of 
Eve, asserted himself in Rupert. He picked up his cap and stick 
without a word, and turned towards the door. There, however, 
he was confronted by Mrs. Carteret, tugging at a line of chairs 
attached to a plank, like a very small bird with a very large twig. 
To refuse the aid that she immediately demanded was impossible, 
and even before the future back row of the sixpennies had been 
towed to its moorings, he realised that hateful as it would be to 
stay and join in these distasteful revels, it would be better than 
going home and thinking about them. 

From this the intelligent observer may gather that absence 
had had its traditional, but by no means invariable, effect upon 
the heart of Mr. Gunning, and, had any further stimulant been 
needed, it had been supplied in the last few minutes by the 
aggressive and possessive manner of Captain Carteret. 

The rehearsal progressed after the manner of amateur 
rehearsals. The troupe, with the exception of Mr. Gunning, who 
remained wrapped in silence, talked irrepressibly, and quite in- 
appropriately to their rdle as Green Coons. Freddy Alexander and 
Mr. Taylour bear-fought untiringly for possession of the bones and 
the position of Corner Man; Mrs. Carteret alone had a copy of 
the music that was to be practised, and in consequence, the company 
hung heavily over her at the piano in a deafening and discordant 
swarm. The two tall Hamiltons, hitherto speechless by nature 
and by practice, became suddenly exhilarated at finding them- 
selves in the inner circle of the soldiery, and bubbled with 
impotent suggestions and reverential laughter at the witticisms 
of Mr. Taylour. Fanny Fitz and Captain Carteret finally removed 
themselves to a grimy corner behind the proscenium, and there 
practised, sotto voce, the song with banjo accompaniment that 
was to culminate in the hornpipe. Freddy Alexander had gone 
forth to purchase a pack of cards, in the futile hope that he 
could prevail upon Mrs. Carteret to allow him to inflict conjuring 
tricks upon the audience. 

‘As if there were anything on earth that bored people as 
much as card tricks!’ said that experienced lady to Rupert 
Gunning. ‘Look here, would you mind reading over these riddles, 
to see which you’d like to have to answer. Now, here’s a local 
one. I'll ask it—‘‘ Why am dis room like de Enniscar Demesne ?” 
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—and then yow'll say, “ Because dere am so many pretty little 
deers in it ”!’ 

‘Oh, I couldn’t possibly do that!’ said Rupert hastily, 
alarmed as well as indignant; ‘I’m afraid | really must go 
now 

He had to pass by Fanny Fitz on his way out of the hall. 
There was something vexed and forlorn about him, and, being 
sympathetic, she perceived it, though not its cause. 

‘ You're deserting us!’ she said, looking up at him. 

‘I have an appointment,’ he said stiffly, his glance evading 
hers, and resting on Captain Carteret’s well-clipped little black 
head. 

Some of Fanny’s worst scrapes had been brought about by her 
incapacity to allow anyone to part from her on bad terms, and, 
moreover, she liked Rupert Gunning. She cast about in her mind 
for something conciliatory to say to him. 

‘ When are you going to show me the cob that you bought at 
the Horse Show ?’ 

The olive branch thus confidently tendered had a somewhat 
withering reception. 

‘The cob I bought at the Horse Show?’ Mr. Gunning re- 
peated with an increase of rigidity. ‘Oh, yes—I got rid of it.’ 

He paused ; the twangling of Captain Carteret’s banjo bridged 
the interval imperturbably. 

‘Why had you to get rid of it?’ asked Fanny, still sympa- 
thetic. 

‘She was a failure!’ said Rupert vindictively ; ‘1 made a fool 
of myself in buying her!’ 

Fanny looked at him sideways from under her lashes. 

‘And I had counted on your giving me a mount on her now 
and then !’ 

Rupert forgot his wrath, forgot even the twangling banjo. 

‘I’ve just got another cob,’ he said quickly, ‘she jumps very 
well, and if you'd like to hunt her next Tuesday j 

‘Oh, thanks awfully, but Captain Carteret has promised me a 
mount for next Tuesday !’ said the perfidious Fanny. 

Mrs. Carteret, on her knees by a refractory footlight, watched 
with anxiety Mr. Gunning’s abrupt departure from the room. 


‘Fanny!’ she said severely, ‘what have you been doing to 
that man ?’ 


‘Oh, nothing!’ said Fanny. 
‘If you've put him off singing I'll never forgive you!’ con- 
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tinued Mrs. Carteret, advancing on her knees to the next foot- 
light. 

‘I tell you I’ve done nothing to him,’ said Fanny Fitz 
guiltily. 

‘Give me the hammer!’ said Mrs. Carteret. ‘Have I eyes, 
or have I not ?’ 

‘ He’s awfully keen about her!’ Mrs. Carteret said that even- 
ing to her husband. ‘Bad temper is one of the worst signs. 
Men in love are always cross.’ 

‘Oh, he’s a rotter!’ said Captain Carteret conclusively. 

In the meantime the object of this condemnation was driving 
his ten Irish miles home, by the light of a frosty full moon. 
Between the shafts of his cart a trim-looking mare of about 
fifteen hands trotted lazily, forging, shying, and generally com- 
porting herself in a way only possible to a grass-fed animal who 
has been in the hands of such as Mr. William Fennessy. The 
thick and dingy mane that had hung impartially on each side of 
her neck, now, together with the major portion of her voluminous 
tail, adorned the manure heap in the rear of the Fennessy public- 
house. The pallid fleece in which she had been muffled had 
given place to a polished coat of iron-grey, that looked black in 
the moonlight. A week of over-abundant oats had made her 
opinionated, but had not, so far, restored to her the fine-lady 
nervousness that had landed her in the window of the hat- 
shop. 

Rupert laid the whip along her fat sides with bitter disfavour. 
She was a brute in harness, he said to himself, her blemished 
fetlock was uglier than he had at first thought, and even though 
she had yesterday schooled over two miles of country like an old 
stager, she was too small to carry him, and she was not, ap- 
parently, wanted to carry anyone else. Here the purchase re- 
ceived a very disagreeable cut on the neck that interrupted her 
speculations as to the nature of the shadows of telegraph-posts. 
To have bought two useless horses in four months was pretty 
average bad luck. It was also pretty bad luck to have been born 
a fool. Reflection here became merged in the shapeless and 
futile fumings of a man badly in love and preposterously jealous. 

Known only to the elect among Entertainment Promoters are 
the methods employed by Mrs. Carteret to float the company of 
The Green Coons. The fact remains that on the appointed night 
the chosen troupe, approximately word-perfect, and with spirits 
something chastened by stage fright, were assembled in the 
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clerk’s room of the Enniscar Town Hall, round a large basin 
filled horribly with a compound of burnt cork and water. 

‘It’s not as bad as it looks!’ said Mrs. Carteret, plunging in 
her hands and heroically smearing her face with a mass of black, 
oozy matter believed to be a sponge. ‘It’s quite becoming if 
you do it thoroughly. Mind, all of you, get it well into your 
ears and the roots of your hair!’ 

The Hamiltons, giggling wildly, submitted themselves to the 
ministrations of Freddy Alexander, and Mrs. Carteret, appallingly 
transformed into a little West Indian coolie woman, applied the 
sponge to the shrinking Fanny Fitz. 

‘Will you do Mr. Gunning, Fanny ?’ she whispered into one 
of the ears that she had conscientiously blackened. ‘I think 
he’d bear it better from you!’ 

‘I shall do nothing of the kind!’ replied Fanny, with a 
dignity somewhat impaired by her ebon countenance and monstrous 
green turban. 

‘ Why not?’ 

Mrs. Carteret’s small neat features seemed unnaturally 
sharpened, and her eyes and teeth glittered in her excitement. 

‘For goodness sake, take your awful little black face away, 
Mabel!’ exclaimed Fanny hysterically, ‘It quite frightens me! 
I’m very angry with Mr. Gunning! I'll tell you why some other 
time.’ 

‘Well, don’t forget you’ve got to say, “ Buck up, Sambo!” to 
him after he’s sung his song, and you may fight with him as much 
as you like afterwards,’ said Mrs. Carteret, hurrying off to paint 
glaring vermilion mouths upon the loudly protesting Hamiltons. 

During these vicissitudes, Rupert Gunning, arrayed in a green 
swallow-tailed calico coat, short white cotton trousers, and a 
skimpy nigger wig, presented a pitiful example of the humiliations 
which the allied forces of love and jealousy can bring upon the 
just. Fanny Fitz has since admitted that, in spite of the wrath that 
burned within her, the sight of Mr. Gunning morosely dabbing 
his long nose with the repulsive sponge that was shared by the 
troupe, almost moved her to compassion. 

A pleasing impatience was already betraying itself in cat-calls 
and stampings from the sixpenny places, and Mrs. Carteret, flitting 
like a sheep dog round her flock, arranged them in couples and 
drove them before her on to the stage, singing in chorus, with a 
fair assumption of hilarity, ‘As we go marching through Georgia.’ 

For Fanny Fitz the subsequent proceedings became merged 
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in a nightmare of blinding heat and glare, made actual only by 
poignant anxiety as to the length of her green skirt. The hope 
that she might be unrecognisable was shattered by the yell of 
‘More power, Miss Fanny!’ that crested the thunderous encore, 
evoked by her hornpipe with Captain Carteret ; and the question 
of the skirt was decided by the fact that her aunts, in the front 
row, firmly perused their programmes from the beginning of her 
dance to its conclusion. 

The entertainment went with varying success, after the manner 
of its kind. The local hits and personal allusions, toilfully com- 
piled and ardently believed in, were received in damping silence, 
while Rupert Gunning’s song, of the truculent order dedicated to 
basses, and sung by him with a face that would have done credit 
to Othello, received an ovation that confirmed Captain Carteret in 
his contempt for country audiences. The performance raged to 
its close in a ‘ Cake Walk,’ to the inspiring strains of ‘ Razors a- 
flying through the air,’ and the curtain fell on what the Enniscar 
Independent described cryptically as ‘a tout ensemble & la con- 
versazione that was refreshingly unique.’ 

‘Five minutes more and I should have had heat apoplexy !’ 
said Mrs. Carteret, hurling her turban across the clerk’s room, 
‘ but it all went splendidly! Empty that basin out of the window, 
somebody, and give me the vaseline. The last time I blacked my 
face it was covered with red spots for a week afterwards because I 
used soap instead of vaseline !’ 

Rupert Gunning approached Fanny with an open note in his 
hand. 

‘T’ve had this from your aunt,’ he said, handing it to her; it 
was decorated with sooty thumb-marks, to which Fanny’s black 
claw contributed a fresh batch as she took it, but she read it with- 
out a smile. . 

It was to the effect that the heat of the room had been too 
much for the elder Misses Fitzroy, and they had therefore gone 
home, but as Mr. Gunning had to pass their gate perhaps he would 
be kind enough to drive their niece home. 

‘Oh ’ said Fanny, in tones from which dismay was by no 
means eliminated. ‘ How stupid of Aunt Rachel!’ 

‘I’m afraid there seems no way out of it for you,’ said Rupert 
offendedly. 

A glimpse of their two wrathful black faces in the glass 
abruptly checked Fanny’s desire to say something crushing. At 
this juncture she would rather have died than laughed. 
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Burnt cork is not lightly to be removed at the first assay, and 
when, half an hour later, Fanny Fitz, with a pale and dirty face, 
stood under the dismal light of the lamp outside the Town Hall, 
waiting for Mr. Gunning’s trap, she had the pleasure of hearing a 
woman among the loiterers say compassionately : 

‘God help her, the crayture! She looks like a servant that’d 
be bate out with work!’ 

Mr. Gunning’s new cob stood hearkening with flickering ears 
to the various commotions of the street—she understood them all 
perfectly well, but her soul being uplifted by reason of oats, she 
chose to resent them as impertinences. Having tolerated with 
difficulty the instalment of Miss Fitzroy in the trap, she started 
with a flourish, and pulled hard until clear of the town and its 
flaring public-houses. On the open road, with nothing more 
enlivening than the dark hills, half-seen in the light of the rising 
moon, she settled down. Rupert turned to his silent companion. 
He had become aware during the evening that something was 
wrong, and his own sense of injury was frightened into the back- 
ground. 

‘What do you think of my new buy?’ he said pacifically. 
‘She’s a good goer, isn’t she ?’ 

‘Very,’ replied Fanny. 

Silence again reigned. One or two further attempts at con- 
versation met with equal discouragement. The miles passed by. 
At length, as the mare slackened to walk up a long hill, Rupert 
said with a voice that had the shake of pent-up injury : 

‘I’ve been wondering what I’ve done to be put into Coventry 
like this !’ 

‘I thought you probably wouldn’t care to speak to me!’ was 
Fanny’s astonishing reply, delivered in tones of ice. 

‘I!’ he stammered, ‘ not care to speak to you! You ought 
to know 

‘ Yes, indeed, I do know!’ broke in Fanny, passing from the 
frigid to the torrid zone with characteristic speed, ‘I know what 
a failure your horse-dealing at the Dublin Show was! I’ve 
heard how you bought my mare, and had her shot the same night, 
because you wouldn’t take the trouble even to go and look at her 
after the poor little thing was hurt! Oh! I can’t bear even to 
think of it!’ 

Rupert Gunning remained abjectly and dumbfoundedly 
silent. 


‘ And then,’ continued Fanny, whirling on to the final point 
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of her indictment, ‘ you pretended to Captain Carteret and me that 
the horse you had bought was ‘a common brute,’ @ cob for 
carting, and you said the other night that you had made a fool 
of yourself over it! I didn’t know then all about it, but I do now. 
Captain Carteret heard about it from the dealer in Dublin. Even 
the dealer said it was a pity you hadn’t given the mare a 
chance !’ 

‘It’s all perfectly true,’ said Rupert, in a low voice. 

A soft answer, so far from turning away wrath, frequently in- 
flames it. 

‘Then I think there’s no more to be said!’ said Fanny hotly. 

There was silence. They had reached the top of the hill, and 
the grey mare began to trot. 

‘ Well, there’s just one thing I should like to say,’ said Rupert 
awkwardly, his breath coming very short, ‘I couldn’t help every- 
thing going wrong about the mare. It was just my bad luck. 
I only bought her to please you. They told me she couldn’t get 
right after the accident. What was the good of my going to look 
at her ? I wanted to cross in the boat with you. Whatever I did 
I did for you. I would do anything in the world for you——’ 

It was at this crucial moment that there arose suddenly from 
the dim grey road in front of them a slightly greyer shadow, a 
shadow that limped amid the clanking of chains. The Connemara 
mare, now masquerading as a county Cork cob, asked for nothing 
better. If it were a ghost, she was legitimately entitled to flee 
from it ; if, as was indeed the case, it was a donkey, she made a 
point of shying at donkeys. She realised that, by a singular 
stroke of good fortune, the reins were lying in loops on her 
back. ; 

A snort, a sideways bound, a couple of gleeful kicks on the 
dashboard, and she was away at full gallop, with one rein under 
her tail, and a pleasant open road before her. 

‘It’s all right!’ said Rupert, recovering his balance by a hair- 
breadth, and feeling in his heart that it was all wrong, ‘the 
Craffroe Hill will stop her. Hold on to the rail.’ 

Fanny said nothing. It was, indeed, all that she could do to 
keep her seat in the trap, with which the rushing road was playing 
cup and ball; she was, besides, not one of the people who are con- 
versational in emergencies. When an animal, as active and artful 
as the Connemara mare, is going at some twenty miles an hour, 
with one of the reins under its tail, endeavours to detach the rein 
are not much avail, and when the tail is still tender from recent 
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docking, they are a good deal woise than useless. Having twice 
nearly fallen on his head, Rupert abandoned the attempt and 
prayed for the long stiff ascent of the Craffroe Hill. 

It came swiftly out of the grey moonlight. At its foot another 
road forked to the right; instead of facing the hill that led to 
home and stable, the mare swung into the side road, with one 
wheel up on the grass, and the cushions slipping from the seat, 
and Rupert, just saving the situation with the left rein that 
remained to him, said to himseif that they were in for a bad 
business. 

For a mile they swung and clattered along it, with the wind 
striking and splitting against their faces like a cold and tearing 
stream of water; a light wavered and disappeared across the pallid 
fields to the left, a group of starveling trees on a hill slid up into 
the skyline behind it, and at last it seemed as if some touch of 
self-control, some suggestion of having had enough of the joke, 
was shortening the mare’s grasping stride. The trap pitched 
more than ever as she came up into the shafts and back into her 
harness; she twisted suddenly to the left into a narrow lane, 
cleared the corner by an impossible fluke, and Fanny Fitz 
was hurled ignominiously on to Rupert Gunning’s lap. Long 
briars and twigs struck them from either side, the trap bumped 
in craggy ruts and slashed through wide puddles, then reeled 
irretrievably over a heap of stones and tilted against the low bank 
to the right. 

Without any exact knowledge of how she got there, Fanny 
found herself on her hands and knees in a clump of bracken on 
top of the bank ; Rupert was already picking himself out of rugs 
and other jetsam in the field below her, and the mare was pro- 
ceeding up the lane at a disorderly trot, having jerked the trap 
on to its legs again from its reclining position. 

Fanny was lifted down into the lane; she told him that she 
was not hurt, but her knees shook, her hands trembled, and the 
arm that was round her tightened its clasp in silence. When a 
man is strongly moved by tenderness and anxiety and relief, he 
can say little to make it known ; he need not—it is known beyond 
all telling by the one other person whom it concerns. She felt 
suddenly that she was safe, that his heart was torn for her sake, 
and that the tension of the last ten minutes had been great. It 
went through her with a pang, and her head swayed against his 
arm. Ina moment she felt his lips on her hair, on her temple, 
and the oldest, the most familiar of all words of endearment was 
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spoken at her ear. She recovered herself, but in a new world. 
She tried to walk on up the lane, but stumbled in the deep ruts 
and found the supporting arm again ready at need. She did not 
resist it. 

A shrill neigh arose in front of them. The mare had pulled 
up at a closed gate, and was apparently apostrophising some low 
farm buildings beyond it. A dog barked hysterically, the door of 
a cowshed burst open, and a man came out with a lantern. 

‘Oh, I know now where we are!’ cried Fanny wildly; ‘ it’s 
Johnny Connolly's! Oh, Johnny, Johnny Connolly, we’ve been 
run away with!’ 

‘ For God’s sake,’ responded Johnny Connolly, standing stock 
still in his amazement, ‘is that Miss Fanny ?’ 

‘Get hold of the mare,’ shouted Rupert, ‘ or she’ll jump the 
gate |’ 

Johnny Connolly advanced, still calling upon his God, and the 
mare uttered a low but vehement neigh. 

‘ Ye’re deshtroyed Miss Fanny! And Mr. Gunning, the Lord 
save us! Ye’re killed the two o’ ye! What happened ye at all ? 
Woa gerrl, woa gerrlie! Ye’d say she knew me, the crayture.’ 

The mare was rubbing her dripping face and neck against the 
farmer’s shoulder, with hoarse whispering snorts of recognition 
and pleasure. He held his lantern high to look at her. 

‘ Musha why wouldn’t she know me ?’ he roared. ‘Sure it’s yer 
own mare, Miss Fanny! “Tis the Connemara mare I thrained for 
ye! And may the divil sweep and roast thim that has it told 
through all the counthry that she was killed !’ 


E. CE. SoMERVILLE AND Martin Ross. 
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Congering at the Wolf. 


ENNEN COVE was wrapped in darkness and in slumber as we 
stole out of our beds at three o’clock, crept over the stairs and 
out of doors with feline stealth, and cautiously made our way down 
a steep and stony slope to the landing-place where our punt was 
hauled up. Our purpose was to go a-congering at the Wolf Rock, 
and to start soon after daybreak. Catching congers is a somewhat 
roundabout process, bait having to be caught or bought where- 
with to take cuttles, to be dangled in their turn before the eyes 
and mouths of the congers, as the bream or pilchards had been 
before the beaks of the cuttles. Public opinion credits congers 
with being voracious and unclean, whereas they are dainty in their 
diet, and must be very hungry indeed to swallow stale or coarse 
bait. 

The first stage in the threefold progress towards affluence had 
been achieved: we had procured our bream, and now were in 
quest of the cuttles. A strong sharp push sent the punt sliding 
down the steep causeway into the water; we sprang aboard, shoved 
off, seized the paddles, and in a few minutes were anchored under 
the lee of a long reef called the Cowloe, a solitary example of 
stratified rock amidst the endless granitic boulders, headlands, and 
islands of the Land’s End coast. The Cowloe, which is a big rock 
at low-water spring-tides, almost disappears at high-water, with its 
outliers the Bo and the Little Bo ; but in spite of its imperfections 
it is the only breakwater behind which a quarter of a hundred 
boats and a hundred fishermen can find shelter from the waves of 
the Atlantic. The boats, be it observed, are among the best rigged 
and sailed, and the men the sturdiest and the most daring, along 
the weather-beaten Cornish coast. 

Cuttles require deft handling. The bait, which consists of a 
rough chunk of fish fastened to a hook or even tied to a string, is 
not dropped over the side to be swallowed, but to excite the gusta- 
tory organs of the cuttles, and to be slowly pulled up until those 
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molluscs have reached the surface in a vain attempt to embrace it 
with their long arms. Then in a moment a gaff is plunged into 
the leathery mantle of the would-be diner, and the creature is 
unceremoniously flung into the boat. The prosaic nature of the 
fishing is sometimes punctuated by grotesque incidents. For 
instance, the cuttle which brought our catch up to a baker’s dozen 
helped to support the idea that thirteen is an unlucky number 
by making his entrance into the boat a pretext for emptying his 
bag of sepia into the face of his captor, the liquid transforming 
that gentleman’s glib speech into a mere incoherent spluttering, 
and then running down his white ‘jumper’ in what the daylight 
showed to be a black torrent. ‘That was a braave clumsy job,’ 
remarked a comrade, referring not to the aim of the cuttle but 
to the incautious handling of the fisherman. 

At last it was deemed that our bait was sufficient to warrant 
the expedition to the Wolf Rock, and we rowed ashore, had break- 
fast, gathered our gear together, and at ten o’clock set sail for 
deep water. Not however without protestations and gloomy pro- 
phecies from the ‘side-mate.’ A fisherman’s wife on a rocky 
coast swept by sudden storms and ocean billows has cause to be 
uneasy even when daylight voyages are undertaken, and therefore 
may well be excused for expecting the worst when her ‘ man’ and 
her boys go out or stay out under the stars, or enwrapped in dark- 
ness, to find their way among hosts of steamers and sailing craft, 
or to lie in their track rocking at anchor inasmall open boat. To 
clench these arguments in favour of inaction, the goodwife of the 
skipper adduced the fact that ‘fish’ were expected to pass the 
coast, and that the pursuit of a few congers might lead to the loss 
of a mighty shoal of pilchards, and with them of untold wealth. 
But the skipper was obdurate. ‘I tell ee I’m goin’,’ said he; 
‘tes no good for ee toarg. Iftes ordained for we to catch pilchards 
all the congering in the world waant purvent it. So fit yourself 
a dish of tay, and pass the time so comfortable as you can 
a-drinkin’ of he.’ 

Our boat was an open one, twenty feet in length from stem to 
stern, carrying several hundredweight of ballast in the shape of 
pig-iron, supplemented by big stones. She hoisted a brown lug 
sail, the tack or fore part of which was made fast well in advance 
of the mast, to enable the little craft to point close to the wind, 
and there was also a mizen on a smaller mast fixed in the 
sternpost of the boat. Three men formed the crew, the father 
and skipper and his two boys, the younger of whom was about 
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twenty. A defective compass could never be charged with 
leading the boat astray in the night or in a fog, for it did not 
form a part of her outfit; the fishermen trusting to their keen 
eyes and ears, and to their ripened experience and sagacious 
judgment, to find a way among the rocks to their destination. 
Even a lantern was regarded more as a luxury than as a necessity. 
It was provided with only one small piece of candle, which was 
economically allowed to remain unlighted, and was covered with 
an oilskin jacket in order that it might be kept dry, and ready to 
flare up to the accompaniment of shouts when some ocean tramp 
or undermanned schooner threatened to run the boat down. 
This primitive proceeding usually answered its purpose, and the 
dangerous craft veered to port or starboard, often embellishing 
the process by a string of oaths in denunciation of the troublesome 
‘longshore men who had dared to get in the way. Western 
fishermen usually take only a small quantity of provisions with 
them when they go afloat, having trained themselves by practice 
to endure abstinence for long periods even when engaged in work 
requiring a tremendous expenditure of vital force. Their meals 
when they get them are ample; when they cannot have them, as 
one remarked, they do without. 

We started at ten o’clock with a fresh easterly breeze blowing 
on our port quarter, and freshening as we left the land; so that 
when half of our voyage of eight miles was accomplished our 
boat was flying through the water, as the crew said, ‘like a 
liner.’ 

‘She is a beauty,’ observed the captain later, apparently gazing 
at an old tub of a collier sailing at about five knots an hour, 
but really having the craft he was steering in his mind’s eye— 
‘she is a beauty. Why, we could sail around that China clipper 
close reefed and with the mizen down.’ His pride was justified, 
and in an hour from the time we left our moorings we luffed up 
under the lee of the Wolf Rock lighthouse. 

The Wolf Rock, which now forms a flat platform for the 
lighthouse, was once the terror of navigators entering or leaving 
the Channel; and many a stout ship of the olden style has 
shattered her timbers against that unexpected barrier, and stout- 
hearted sailors have there ended their last voyage. Now its 
beautiful light, in alternate white and red flashes, is a beacon to 
the storm-tossed mariner, pointing the way and placing an 
unseen cordon around the terrible rock below. The staff at this 
solitary spot consists of four men, three of whom are always on 
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duty, the period of which should be three months, but may be any 
time at the discretion of the winds and waves. Like most Trinity 
lightkeepers, the men are born into the profession, the dignity 
and work descending from father to son as if lightkeepers were an 
hereditary caste. We exchanged greetings therefore with some of 
the men who, either by themselves or by their forebears, had in 
bygone days kept alight the flame on the Longships at the Land’s 
End, and then turned to serious business. 

Our sails were quickly lowered and stowed away, and, our 
masts being unshipped, the ‘ boys’ took to the oars while the 
skipper cast a boulter overboard. First, a large stone was lowered 
to the bottom, forty fathoms below, to keep the boulter in position ; 
a stone being used in preference to a grapnel on account of the 
rocky ground. Ifa grapnel caught in the rocks and could not be 
freed it must be abandoned at great cost, whereas a stone might 
be slipped or parted from the hawser without much loss. Next, 
a long string of a hundred and twenty hooks, fixed eight feet apart 
along a rope, was cast over the side, and thus a hundred and sixty 
fathoms of ground was besprinkled with cuttle bait. Then a second 
stone was dropped overboard, and only the two cork buoys remained 
at the surface to tell the whereabouts of the boulter. ‘There,’ said 
the skipper, ‘them hooks can earn their living in peace and quiet- 
ness while we are moored close to the Wolf attending to our line 
fishing.’ 

The lines, three in number, were soon dropped forty fathoms 
- down by means of six-pound leads, and we waited anxiously for 
the result. All fishing is a lottery, and fishing for congers is 
more uncertain than the pursuit of most of the inhabitants of the 
sea, the congers being sometimes absent and at other times coy, 
while the rocky bottom full of pits and holes is terribly destructive 
to fishing gear. Our troubles began at the very beginning. The 
‘boy’ of twenty, who was a novice in this particular branch of 
his craft, made his début by getting his line fast in a hole, and 
in his attempts to clear it suddenly found it two fathoms shorter 
and six pounds lighter than when it had gone over the side. A 
moment after the skipper whispered, ‘ Haul away !’ and two of the 
crew began to pull at the wrong line until stopped by their father, 
who made it clear that the conger was at the end of the line on 
which his fingers rested. ‘I believe he’s a he,’ said the skipper, 
before the writhing conger came near the surface. ‘Shes are 
much quieter than hes.’ After the fish had been gaffed by the 
third member of the crew and hauled in over the side, the speaker 
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added, ‘When I say that shes are much quieter than hes I do 
mean among congers—awnly among congers.’ 

‘T’ve a-got wan,’ shouted the elder son, and again a fish was 
quickly drawn up at the end of the long line by two pairs of 
willing hands. ‘ He’s coming like a lamb,’ said the experienced 
father. ‘I spect he’s a she.’ A ‘she’ it was—long, stout, and 
inactive, submitting to the gaff as if used to it, and lying in the 
bottom of the boat when unhooked with hardly a wriggle. Then we 
discovered that the monster, which weighed at least fifty pounds, had 
previously dined off a relative, whom she had swallowed whole. As 
there was a lull in the proceedings, the ‘ boys’ extracted the in- 
side passenger, a conger four feet long. ‘I shouldn’t wonder, now, 
if he was the ould man,’ said the skipper, meditatively stroking 
his chin. ‘I’m tould that married life is very kicklish and onsar- 
tain among them say serpents.’ We had been baiting our hooks 
with pieces of bream thus far, and for some time continued to do 
so, for the fastidious conger steadily declines to take a homely 
dish after a dainty one, and as our supply of bait was not abun- 
dant we deemed it prudent to begin with lowly fare. According 
to the skipper the senses of congers are peculiarly acute, the 
‘smear’ from juicy baits, together with that from the contents of 
their stomachs (which hooked fishes often disgorge), floating with 
the tide as much as two miles, and enticing the epicures up the 
stream until they reach the point where the good things are being 
dispensed. By the time the tide has slackened the congers have 
duly assembled, and then the best time for fishing begins. 

‘Now, boys, for the cuttle bait,’ said the master fisherman, 
when the auspicious moment arrived ; ‘them rocks below us are . 
black with congers.’ This prediction was fulfilled, and for three 
hours or more a fish appeared at the surface every five minutes on 
an average—small and large, lively and inert, black and brown; 
some resigning themselves to their fate without a murmur, others 
emitting sounds somewhat like the bark of a dog; the females 
stretching themselves quietly along the bottom of the boat, and 
the males and perhaps the young females occasionally indulging 
in gymnastics which disturbed the loose gear, and made the 
fishermen careful as to where they planted their feet. Big fishes 
are usually killed by a sharp thrust through the neck, but we 
were too busy to waste time upon this operation. Then our 
young friend again lost the end of his line and the six-pound 
weight attached to it. The skipper shook his head at this de- 
struction of property, and looked as if he had the workhouse full in 
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view, but he chivalrously restrained from hurting the ‘boy’s’ 
feelings, and only said, ‘Everybody must have a larnin’. Try 
again, old chap, and be a little more cautiouser next time. Any- 
body,’ continued he, ‘can catch congers on a strong tide. For 
why? Because the moment you feel the conger and pull the 
lead off the bottom the tide will lift the bait and the fish’s head 
with it, and there’s nothin’ to do but strike and the hook is in 
his jaw. But when the tide is slack the conger requires to be 
coaxed along, and it’s only when you gently pull away the bait 
from his mouth that he fears it is goin’ altogether, and makes a 
spring for it, thereby losing the number of his mess.’ 

‘Did I ever tell ee the story of that conger three of our ould 
men catched on a Sunday night? Leastways, they thought ’twas 
Monday mornin’, but owin’ to their watches being fast they must 
‘ave gone out a bit toosoon. Well, the first line they put over the 
side brought up something—it might ’ave been only a sixpenny 
fish for the weight he was; but when he came up to the gunwale 
they found that he was so long as theirselves, so black as the 
chimley, and so thick as a man’s leg. He seemed to help hisself 
into the booat, and lied at the bottom so quiet as a baaby until they 
dropped their line overboard again ; and then—would you believe 
it ?—while they sot and looked at un that there conger rose ’pon 
end, stood on his tail, and jumped overboard head fust. That 
comes of trusting on Sunday nights to poor ould watches, for that 
wasn’t no natural conger but the Ould Fellaw hisself, so our men do 
think. Why what’s that? tes like a band of music playin’ in the 
sky.’ Certainly there was music falling from the region of the 
clouds, but the strains were not celestial—being, in point of fact, 
produced by the three lightkeepers, who were marching round the 
lantern above us, playing ‘Cheer, boys, cheer’ on a concertina, a 
tin whistle, and a tambourine. But such as it was, it was ex- 
hilarating and friendly. 

When the sun set, the red and white flashes beamed over our 
head, and the coming dusk was signalled by the capture of a dozen 
big fishes in a few minutes. As the last was being hauled in, the 
skipper, who was standing knee-deep in congers, exclaimed, ‘ Why, 
wan of them big chaps is a-goin’ off weth my leg. Hould on, boys, 
hould on.’ The creature was indeed literally going off with a leg 
which did not belong to it, for it had seized the bottom of his 
trousers, and was dragging it and the leg inside far astern under 
the seat, so that the owner seemed to be about to take his place 
alongside of his captures. ‘Cut away the trousers,’ he shouted. 
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A knife was produced, and the next moment the fisherman went 
one way with his mutilated garment, and the conger the other with 
the fragment it had secured as a sample. Little success attended 
our efforts after this. Either we had caught nearly all the congers 
in the district, or they had taken warning by the disappearance 
of their friends and had migrated elsewhere, and in spite of our 
patience we might almost as well have weighed anchor at dusk as 
several hours later. Only ‘a scattering wan,’ as the crew observed, 
came to our hooks. 

*‘ Now, then, boys, let’s try the boulter,’ fell on our grateful 
ears from the mouth of the captain. In a few minutes our lines 
were wound up, our mooring stone pulled over the bow, and one 
man stood to the oars while the other two hauled in the boulter. 
It proved a grievous disappointment, but it explained the disap- 
pearance of the congers. On the first three hooks were three big 
dog-fishes, and on the rest of the hundred and twenty very little 
else worth having. It was dogs, dogs, dogs everywhere: the very 
sea swarmed with the detested miniature sharks, until it seemed 
to our excited imaginations that all the dog-fishes in the English 
Channel had made the Wolf Rock their rendezvous. The congers 
which had seized our cuttle bait had been eaten from the tail to 
the middle, and in some cases from the tail to the neck, so that 
only heads without bodies were hanging to the hooks. ‘ Let’s get 
in so quickly as we can,’ said the skipper when the second stone 
came up. ‘ We shall be eaten alive if we stay here much longer ; 
they are‘just like a pack av hounds round the booat.’ So the 
masts were raised, the sails hoisted, and our bow turned towards 
home. 

Our voyage was an anxious one, for the ton or thereabouts of 
slippery congers would slide to leeward, so that it was difficult to 
steer the boat ; and a whole fleet of steamers, schooners, ketches, 
and French cutters in quest of cray-fishes, some with lights and 
some with none, made our course tortuous and dangerous. At 
three o’clock, twenty-four hours from the time we left our beds, we 
again stood on the shore, tired, hungry, and sleepy, but elated at 
our successful line fishing. Six score and five congers, worth a 
shilling apiece, big and small, testified to the wisdom and profit of 
going a-congering at the Wolf. 


JOHN ISABELL. 
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Prinee Karl.' 


By H, C. Barney. 


CHAPTER XXXII. 


THE COMTE DE LORMONT PLAYS THE FOOL. 


‘7ELLOW and salmon-pink,’ said the Comte de Lormont 

thoughtfully. ‘There is a certain fatuity about yellow 
and salmon-pink. Ah! bring me the crimson breeches, Pierre, 
My very dear friend, that is purple. So. And the sky-blue riband, 
No; there is an air of decision in crimson, and the blue adds a 
touch of sternness. You may assist me to put on the salmon-pink 
breeches. Thank you. My legs, my dear friend, are of equal 
length. It is inconvenient in putting on breeches, but has com- 
pensating advantages. Thank you. Now we will look at the 
stockings. I think we will consider the yellow stockings. Those ? 
They have a brown clock. Contemplate the sobriety of a brown 
clock. An excellent stocking for confessions, but Ah, hold 
that up. Yes, the clock is a pleasing variety of pink bird with 
which I am not acquainted. I will enter into the pink birds. I 
believe, Pierre, I shall never teach you to tie ribands. Endeavour 
to lend character to your bows ; we desire now to indicate frivolity. 
So. You perceive?’ 

‘Monsieur requires a vest,’ said Pierre. 

‘ You are so coarse, Pierre. Monsieur does not dress for himself. 
Art requires a vest. What has Pierre to offer to art? My dear 
friend! Who could wear rose pink with Pierre, you distress 
me. Ah, the gods are with us. I perceive also that the Council 
is waiting. The green vest with the yellow flowers. Now the 
cream velvet with the fleur-de-lys. There is something wanting. 
Yellow ruffles? Oh, Pierre, shall I wear the jaundice? The 
apple green, my friend; quickly! So, so,’ he patted them gently 
and turned round before the glass. ‘My cane; thank you. 
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Endeavour to look more foolish, Pierre. Bend your great wit to 
your master’s level. Pick up that box of despatches. Open the 
door—and for God’s sake look a fool !’ 

Master and man passed slowly along the corridors, and Lormont 
said softly : 

‘You perceive that usher, Pierre. Look like him. Now go 
to him and remark that the Comte de Lormont waits on the High 
Council.’ Lormont sat down lazily and yawned. 

‘The High Council of Solgau will give audience to Monsieur 
le Comte de Lormont,’ said the usher with a pompous bow. 

‘Eh?’ said Lormont yawning in his face. ‘Oh, yes; of 
course,’ and he rose lazily leaning on his stick. Thrusting out 
his chest and turning out his toes, he walked slowly into the room 
and bowed to the President, the Count of Hilpertsee. The Count 
rose and bowed clumsily in answer. Lormont, with a new flourish 
for each, bowed to all in turn, and concluded with a sweeping bow 
to the room. The Council bowed again all out of time. Lormont, 
standing with his head bent low, yawned. 

‘ Pray be seated, monsieur,’ said the Count of Hilpertsee. 

‘Yes. Thank you. I am highly honoured,’ said Lormont, 
bowing to him again with copious flourishes, and the Count bobbed 
his head. Lormont sat down. 

‘You asked for an audience, monsieur ?’ said the Count. 

‘Yes, yes; of course. Pierre!’ he looked vaguely all round 
him. ‘ Where is that box, Pierre?’ he said peevishly. Pierre 
put it dgwn on the table in front of him. ‘Oh, yes; now you 
may go. Oh, Pierre! where is the key?’ 

‘ Monsieur has it,’ said Pierre 

‘Have I? Yes, yes; of course. Why do you worry me? 
Go, you fool ; you detain the Council.’ Pierre went out. Lormont 
leant back in his chair and yawned. 

‘I believe you had some proposal to make,’ said the Count of 
Hilpertsee. 

‘Had I? Oh, yes,’ he opened the despatch-box and fumbled 
among the papers. ‘ Yes, the Prince von Lichtenstein’s army was 
destroyed at the Schwartzsee,’ he looked up from his papers and 
smiled amiably at the Council. 

‘We knew that, Monsieur,’ said the Count gruffly. 

‘By the Marshal of Solgau,’ said Lormont, and yawned. ‘ He 
says—where is it ?—yes, he says that it was a remarkable victory. 
Cannot speak too well of the Marshal of Solgau—yes, and so on. 
Paragraphs of adjectives.’ 
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‘Who says so?’ growled the Count. 

‘Why, the Duke of Weimar. I told you.’ There was a little 
stir round the table, and some of the Council whispered to one 
another. Lormont still turned over his papers. The Count spoke 
to the Secretary and leant back in his chair. 

‘Yes, yes; magnificent,’ said the Secretary. ‘But you had 
something else to say, monsieur ?’ 

‘Yes, I had,’ drawled Lormont. ‘ Very tiresome these papers. 
I never can find anything in papers,’ and he flung some down 
pettishly. 

‘Yes, yes; of course. Never can read other people’s writing,’ 
said the Secretary. ‘ But the Council is waiting, monsieur : must 
get on—must get on.’ 

‘Ah, yes; just so,’ drawled Lormont. ‘I am very sorry 
for the Council. I am afraid I shall tire them horribly. It 
tires me.’ 

‘Yes, yes; that is my view,’ said the Secretary. ‘But we 
must get on. Never get done. Very hard to get at the facts, 
but must do it, you know.’ 

‘You are perfectly right, Doctor,’ said Lormont. ‘ Ah, this 
is it. I wished to represent to the Council that the throne in 
Solgau—well, it is empty, is it not ?’ and he looked up and smiled 
fatuously at the Council. 

‘ Yes—oh, yes; very true,’ said the Secretary nodding. ‘ But 
—er, nothing new in that.’ 

‘No, I suppose not,’ drawled Lormont. ‘ But—ah!—I believe 
when the Council considered it before there were some doubts 
raised about one of those who—who would be—be in the field, 
you know. Well, they—those doubts—are they doubts still ?’ 

‘Very well put, monsieur ; but—er—not very clear.’ 

‘Oh—lI think that some people said the Marshal of Solgau 
was a coward. He—he is rather an uncommon kind of coward, is 
he not?’ He looked at the Count of Hilpertsee. © 

‘We know that was wrong,’ said the Count gruffly. 

‘Well, you see, of course you are the Council of Solgau, and 
so it seems rather well that you should know. I suppose you 
have not chosen anyone for the throne ?’ 

‘ The throne is empty,’ said the Baron von Rosenberg. 

‘That seems such a pity,’ said Lormont. ‘I suppose you 
have seen, you know, we think the Count of Erbach is—he is at 
least a man who has proved himself. I had hoped you might 
have chosen him,’ 
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‘ You are frank,’ said the Count gruffly, looking at Lormont. 
The Secretary whispered to him, and the Count nodded. 

‘Yes, of course, much better to be quite frank,’ said the 
Secretary ; and the Council admired their diplomatist ; they knew 
he was the only one among them, and thought that he was the 
only one in the room. ‘Get on much better: must get on. 
Keep the Council here all day. Never get done. Why did you 
hope, monsieur ?’ 

‘Eh? Oh, come, Doctor, let us both be frank. I tell you 
our view. What is yours?’ said Lormont. The Secretary whis- 
pered with the Count. 

‘ Of course things have changed,’ said the Secretary. ‘ Things 
change, of course you must change with them. Tempora 
mutantur, you know.’ Lormont nodded gravely. 

‘ Ah, just so,’ said he. ‘ Ah! I suppose I may go on,’ and he 
looked at the Secretary doubtfully. 

‘Yes, yes, of course; that is my view.’ 

‘Well, you see, there is no heir in Lichtenstein. The 
Marshal of Solgau conquered Lichtenstein. Duke Bernhard holds 
it—ah, yes, “in his hand.” These soldiers are so picturesque. 
We thought, you know, same man Prince of Lichtenstein and 
Solgau—ah, I ask pardon—Prince of Solgau and Lichtenstein. 
Solgau has served us well, you know.’ 

‘ Yes—oh, yes—magnificent,’ cried the Secretary, and all the 
Council were whispering together. ‘But let us be frank, 
monsieur : what will France gain?’ And the Council admired 
their cunning Secretary. 

‘Oh, I—I—I made no promise,’ said Lormont. ‘ You see, it 
depends on the man whom you make Prince.’ 

‘Of course, that is my view. You mean if the Count of 
Erbach were made Prince. But where does France stand, 
monsieur ?’ 

‘Oh, you have dragged it out of me,’ cried Lormont pettishly, 
and a chuckle went round the room, The Council was very proud 
of its Secretary. 

‘No, no,’ cried the Secretary. ‘Much better to be quite frank, 
you know—know where we are.’ 

‘ Well, you see,’ said Lormont, drawing his chair nearer and 
leaning across the table, ‘if he is to be made Prince you must 
make him. We cannot do that. But if he were, you know, why 
then we might give you Lichtenstein.’ 

‘But where does France stand ?’ growled the Count. 
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Lormont laughed. 

‘Oh, we do not forget ourselves,’ he cried, and looked know- 
ingly at the Secretary. ‘There would be a strong State on our 
frontier. We should ask its Prince to promise that the Emperor 
should not attack us through this new State. We shovfld not 
lose !’ and he laughed again. 

‘Yes, magnificent!’ said the Secretary. ‘But you would 
want the old treaty, too!’ 

‘Pho! the old treaty!’ said Lormont waving his hand. 
‘What is it? We would give that up for this new one.’ 

‘What, what—do you promise that ?’ cried the Count. 

‘No, no,’ said Lormont, shaking his head. ‘ You shall not 
catch me again. I said if the Count of Erbach were Prince.’ 

‘Of course, of course,’ said the Secretary ; ‘ but if he were ?’ 

‘Why, I did not think we should get as far as this to-day,’ 
said Lormont, leaning back. ‘ You dragged it out of me, Doctor. 
Cordieu ! this is odd,’ he laughed. ‘I came to know what you 
were doing, and, oh, Doctor! I don’t know much more than when 
I began. You told me to be frank, and, heavens! I have. It is 
your turn now. Who is to be Prince in Solgau?’ The Secretary 
whispered to the Count of Hilpertsee. The Count leant over and 
spoke to some of the others, and with grave nods from them the 
Count said : 

‘Things have changed, monsieur, as the Doctor said. I will 
tell you as much as that. I should not say what I have said of 
Karl of Erbach now. You have told us so much that we 
must know more. Would you promise this if he were to be made 
Prince ?’ 

‘Well, I suppose there is no harm in it,’ said Lormont 
thoughtfully. ‘I will promise, I do promise for France’—his 
drawl had vanished—‘ that France will give you Lichtenstein, 
and be content that you should keep her frontier safe, if the 
Count of Erbach is made Prince.’ 

‘ Yes, yes—magnificent,’ cried the Secretary. ‘Now let us have 
that in writing.’ He took up his pen and wrote quickly, while 
the Council talked eagerly, and Lormont played with his ruffles. 

The Secretary gave his paper to the Count of Hilpertsee. The 
Count read it, passed it to Lormont, and Lormont as he read it 
and took up his pen smiled behind his hand. 

‘I believe that is all I came to do, Count,’ said Lormont, 
rising and yawning. ‘I fear I have tired you horribly just as I 
said. All this business is a cursed plague. By the way, I should 
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be very glad to hear at once when you come toa decision as to 
who is to be Prince.’ 

‘You shall hear at once, monsieur,’ said the Count gruffly, 
and Lormont with many bows went out. 

The Council sat long, and it was drawing towards evening 
when the Secretary bustled into Lormont’s room. 

‘Sorry to trouble you, monsieur—sorry to trouble you. 
I suppose you have authority from Pére Joseph for this?’ he 
gave Lormont the paper that was signed that morning. 

‘This appalling business!’ drawled Lormont, leaning back in 
his chair to reach his despatch-box. ‘ Now, it is really very odd, 
Doctor, I suppose the good father must have thought you would 


ask for something like this. There. You perceive it is exactly. 


in your words. Two great men, Doctor, think alike you know. 
“Joseph de Tremblay” ‘“ Lormont.” He writes a worse hand 
than mine, but more trustworthy perhaps. He is one of those 
dreadful men who think of everything, you know.’ 

‘I may take this, monsieur ?’ said the Secretary quickly. 

‘ Dear, dear, I should have given it you before. My memory, 
Doctor—bad, very bad.’ The Secretary looked at him and 
chuckled. 

‘ You a fool—you a fool!’ he cried. 

‘ Yes, that is my view,’ said Lormont, and the Secretary went 
out laughing. Lormont lay back in his chair, smoothed his 
moustache, and smiled. In about half an hour trumpets pealed 
out in the courtyard and Lormont started up. He flung open 
the window and looked out. There was a knock at the door and 
the Count of Hilpertsee entered. 

‘I have the honour to announce, Monsieur le Comte de 
Lormont > the trumpets drowned his voice and he stopped. 
‘That Karl, Count of Erbach, Marshal of Solgau, is made by the 
vote of the High Council Prince of Solgau.’ 

‘I am really glad to hear it,’ drawled Lormont bowing, and 
the Count bowed gravely and went out. The trumpets soundéd 
again and Lormont fell into his chair, stretched his hands out 
over his head and burst out laughing. A herald was shouting in 
the courtyard. 

‘The dear good Council!’ murmured Lormont and laughed 
again, Pierre ran into the room : 

‘ Monsieur has heard Lormont sprang up. 

‘A horse, Pierre!’ he cried. 

‘Monsieur has heard!’ said Pierre and ran out. Lormont 
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drank off a glass of wine, caught up his hat and followed him. 
He met Amaryllis in the corridor; a bright-eyed, smiling 
Amaryllis. An Amaryllis who fell to laughing and cried : 

‘ A rainbow, a walking rainbow! ’ 

‘An ambassador, a highly successful ambassador,’ cried 
Lormont, and ran past. 

‘It is raining, monsieur,’ said Pierre doubtfully, meeting him 
at the foot of the stairs. 

‘ Bless the rain!’ cried Lormont. 

‘But your clothes, monsieur.’ 

‘Bless my clothes!’ and Amaryllis, from a window, saw the 
rainbow gallop away through the mud to Pére Joseph. 

‘Oh when he comes back ’ said Amaryllis. 








CHAPTER XXXII. 


PERE JOSEPH IS FRANK. 


ZwIcKA was bringing order to Lichtenstein. From the castle 
Duke Bernhard dealt justice to all; a justice that was stern and 
merciless, but still was justice. The strong hand that held the 
reins did not relax its grip when victory was won. Bernhard 
knew well enough that a country which was to be friendly to him 
was better left unravaged, and an evil fate befell those of his men 
who did not agree with him; and Zwicka rode hither and thither 
bringing a ready sword for all brigandage, and protection and 
peace for those who asked peace. Away on the southern border 
Turenne chased the remnants of Galeazzo’s army, the men who 
had hoped for an easy life among the helpless villages. Few men 
found an easy life when Vicomte de Turenne was in the saddle to 
fight them. Perhaps none of these men worked with less zeal 
because they knew they were working for Karl. But they would 
have laughed if they had heard it said. 

And Karl lay at Waldkirch struggling slowly to win back his 
strength, while the trees began to blossom and bud and the 
spring came again. Yolande was less often with him as he grew 
stronger, and he noticed it, and was surprised. In the little inn 
at Waldkirch Pére Joseph stayed too, and that also many people 
noticed, and they, with more reason than Karl, were also surprised. 
But the old monk, who had played with the States of Germany 
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and used them all in turn for his own ends, came every morning 
to see Karl. He said little, and what he did say seemed to have 
no great meaning. He was, as all men would have supposed, 
very cold to the man who had saved his life. But, as no one but 
Lormont would ever have thought, he was staying at Waldkirch 
only that he might hear every day of Karl. Meanwhile the 
Comte de Lormont laid the first parallels for his assault on the 
High Council of Solgau. 

Darkness was closing in on a wet April day when a man 
thundered up the causeway into Waldkirch, with the mud splash- 
ing high over his head. Wet and filthy and dismal to behold he 
ran up the stairs of the inn and came into Pére Joseph’s room. 

‘My father, my father, the rain of Solgau and the mud 
thereof!’ he cried with a laugh. ‘But indeed the Council are 
fools. And so am I, or I should never have come. Three 
trumpet peals, my father: the cocks crowed thrice, and the herald 
brayed once, and Karl is Prince in Solgau !’ 

Pére Joseph looked at him smiling. 

‘You brought me the news first, Lormont.’ 

‘The herald was before me with her. I was a rainbow when I 
started. She said so. Now—now I am a rainbow that requires 
excavation. I hope Karl will mend the roads.’ 

‘Thank you, Lormont,’ said Pére Joseph quietly and held out 
his hand. Lormont, brushing the mud from his fingers, took it. 
‘I think I have said that I do not forget.’ 

‘ Well, sir, I might ask you for a bath; and I might ask you 
for a dinner; but I think I will ask you for a horse. Rainbows, 
my father, come and go.’ 

So Lormont galloped back again to Solgau, and Amaryllis 
found that a rainbow can make you very happy, and most happy 
when it is very near you. 

The next morning Pére Joseph came to see Karl, as his way 
was, and found that Karl was sitting by the window, with a little 
colour in his face. 

‘You feel that you are stronger, Count ?’ he said gravely. 

‘Yes. I can move my arm without thinking about it for half 
an hour before,’ said Karl with a smile. 

‘That is well, said Pére Joseph, and drew up a chair beside 
him. ‘ Are you strong enough to hear news ?’ 

‘1 have had no practice in that, Karl answered. ‘ But there 
has been time for many things to happen, and I shall have to 
begin hearing some day. What is it?’ 
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‘I shall be quite frank, Count,’ said Pére Joseph and paused. 
A smile flickered about Karl’s mouth. 

‘You are right,’ said the monk quickly. ‘It is not my way. 
I do not think I have ever been frank with you yet.’ 

‘I incline to agree with you,’ said Karl. 

‘You will remember, Count, that we have not always been 
friends.’ 

‘It is only of late that I have begun to forget it,’ said Karl. 

‘Yet you thought it worth while to save a man’s life who 
had done you much harm at a cost which was great. That was 
very strange, Count.’ 

‘I am sorry that I disappointed you,’ said Karl gravely. ‘ Of 
course, if I had known your wishes—but it did not appear to me 
that I could have done anything else.’ 

‘I said I should be frank, Count; and so I do not say that I 
was surprised. Once I offered you something that you would not 
take. I suppose you are still of the same mind ?’ 

‘You will not make me Prince,’ said Karl quickly. 

‘No?’ said the Capuchin. ‘There was a time when the 
Council of Solgau thought you a coward. I never did. The 
Council have come to their senses.’ Karl started. 

‘You may be frank, monsieur; but you think too highly of 
my intelligence. I do not know what you mean.’ 

‘Yesterday, by the orders of the Council, you were proclaimed 
Prince in Solgau,’ said the Capuchin, watching him. 

There was silence in the room; outside in the ivy the 
sparrows were chattering. 

‘If this is your doing, monsieur,’ said Karl slowly, ‘if this is 
your doing, Iam sorry. Perhaps it is fair that you should know, 
and I shall use no long phrases. I do not pretend that I care 
nothing for the throne. But I will tell you that if I am Prince 
in Solgau I may be a friend of yours but I cannot be a friend to 
France. If you have thought that I should be, it is better that 
I should decline to be Prince. I cannot take the throne by a 
trick ; win it by your aid and cast you off.’ 

‘I might tell you that I could not move the Council; and 
though you would doubt me you would find it true. I might tell 
you that it was the Council’s own doing; and though the Council 
would say so you would not believe them, and perhaps you would 
be not quite wrong. But you would be wrong in part. I will tell 
you all, if for no better reason because I think it is the only way 
to deal with you. I asked Lormont to tell the Council that if 
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you were made Prince in Solgau France would add Lichtenstein 
to Solgau, and ask only this of you—that you should keep our 
frontier safe. We would tear the old treaty. The Council then 
chose you Prince. I do not think my offer would have been 
enough of itself. You proved yourself even to the Council at 
the Schwartzsee.’ Karl sat silent, and the birds outside grew 
noisier. 

‘ You are generous, monsieur,’ said Karl. 

‘I try to be just,’ said Pére Joseph. There was silence 
again, and the Capuchin bent forward and laid his hand on 
Karl’s. ‘There is no trick, Count. If you will refuse I have no 
more to say. I have thought long how to make you an offer 
that you could take. I have thought of it every way, and I see 
no reason why you should refuse, nor any more that we can give 
you. If you will not believe me, what is left? A fool leads 
Solgau, Solgau drags on with the war. I am left, saved by a 
man who will let me do nothing for him. I would give a year 
of my life—and there are few left—to make you Prince in 
Solgau.’ 

‘I thank you, monsieur. [f shall not refuse, said Karl 
slowly; and Pére Joseph leant back in his chair and sighed. 
The birds fluttered and chattered among the leaves and the 
April sun stole in round the cornice, and Karl sat looking at the 
bright colours of the beech-wood. Max, Dorothea, Prince 
Eberhard, Ludwig, murdered and murderer, all lay dead: and 
over their graves the man who would have died to save those 
whom Ludwig had killed, who had all but died to avenge them, 
came to the throne that was theirs. 

“*T ought to say more,’ said Karl at last. ‘I see that I owe 
very much to you, and for myself and Solgau I thank you again. 
I shall hope to prove that you have done well.’ 

‘I have,’ said Pére Joseph; and he rose. ‘Before God and 
man Karl Prince of Solgau has proved his honour and his faith.’ 
And he went out. 

In the afternoon came the Count of Hilpertsee with all the 
Council in his train, and one by one they knelt and kissed Karl’s 
hand in the bare room in the inn and swore fealty to him as the 
Prince of Solgau. 

But that night Yolande went back to Solgau, and Karl sat 
alone and wondered that she never came to him. 
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CHAPTER XXXIII. 


THE PRAYER OF PRINCE LUDWIG. 


‘Act five, scene one,’ said the Comte de Lormont. ‘ What a 
singular feeling for colour resides among the good people of 
Solgau! How many different reds are there on that rope, 
Pierre ?’ 

‘Six, monsieur.’ 

‘Ah, I made it seven. But then there are only six flags. 
There is something to be said for your view, Pierre. What is it I 
am on these occasions? Oh, yes. Colonel of the Guard of 
Aquitaine. Pierre, construct the Colonel of the Guard of 
Aquitaine. Oh, that coat! I shudder afresh every time I see 
it. Messieurs of the Guard of Aquitaine, I salute you. You are 
no doubt worthy men ; some day I shall hope to see you. But 
do you all wear pea-green? Pierre, it is very probable that you 
think me a fool, but it would be more decent to dissimulate. 
Pea-green and a_ golden fleur-de-lys! Oh, Messieurs of 
Aquitaine! Thank you, Pierre. Is this breakfast? There is 
this to be said for you, Pierre, that you appear to have made 
love to the cook. Now, that indicates a very prudent spirit. You 
may salute the cook for me, Pierre. Probably it would be more 
agreeable to both of us.’ 

‘I am glad monsieur is pleased,’ said Pierre bowing. 

‘I really believe you, and if you could come to believe that I 
do not always—no more—mean precisely what I say you would 
find—give me that enormous weapon: why Messieurs the Guard 
demand that I should wear a claymore I—ah, yes, Pierre, you 
would find that you pleased me quite frequently. I believe I 
look sufficiently ridiculous ’—he looked at himself in the glass. 

‘ Monsieur is magnificent,’ said Pierre. 

‘But monsieur is overwhelmed by his coat,’ said Lormont. 
‘Monsieur Peapod, I am your servant. Alas, am!’ He went 
out and mingled with the throng in the courtyard. 

‘I am deeply distressed, Baroness ; and I should be charmed 
to conduct you to the walls. But I see Pére Joseph beckoning 
me. Iam inconsolable, Baroness’; the lady passed on. ‘She 
seems—she certainly will kill someone. It is like the march of 
Fate. Ah, there is the good father; and she will reach him 
before I can. I trust he will preserve his presence of mind. He 
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has made her smile. I always admired him. Ah!’ he slipped 
through the crowd quickly. ‘May I hope to conduct you to the 
walls?’ Amaryllis and Yolande were together, but it was to 
Yolande that Lormont spoke. 

‘You are too unselfish, monsieur,’ said Yolande smiling. 

‘I do not perceive it,’ Lormont answered with a bow. 

‘An unconscious saint,’ said Amaryllis thoughtfully. 

‘The Lady Amaryllis is fond of making me into many people,’ 
said Lormont. ‘ No doubt she has a reason.’ 

‘Oh!’ cried Amaryllis shaking her head at him ; and Lormont 
smiled. ‘You are such a whirligig.’ 

‘With a face on every side, and a mouth that—ah !—talks, 
yes, always talks.’ 

‘It must get very tired,’ cried Amaryllis. 

‘Do you think it does?’ said Lormont. ‘But I play the 
tortoise. It isa lowly part. Shall we move towards the walls ? 
I have sword enough to escort forty.’ 

‘You will sit with us, monsieur?’ said Yolande ; ‘even though 
it is left to me to ask you,’ and she smiled at them. 

‘I have always thought the Lady Amaryllis was shy,’ said 
Lormont thoughtfully. 

‘You are so good a judge of shyness,’ cried Amaryllis. 

‘I have seen so much of it. But if the walls can support this 
sword I ask for no better place.’ 

They came to the walls, and Lormont stood behind the two 
sisters looking down the long road that led to the town. On 
either side the way was a thick crowd of peasants and common 
folk kept back by a long line of pikemen. Flags were strung 
across the road, fluttering gaily in the breeze, and a dull, steady 
noise came rolling up from the town. Soon flashes of light 
dancing up and down shone above the dust in the distance, and 
the noise came louder and nearer. Cuirassiers in flashing steel, 
with the blue and crimson plumes of Solgau fluttering from their 
hats, swept up the hill, opened to right and left, and halted in two 
parties on either side the gateway. The men were laughing and 
joking, leaning over in their saddles to speak to one another. 
A dull rumbling noise broke through the din ; rolling slowly on 
came gun after gun with brown-clad drivers walking by their 
teams and the gunners marching behind. They passed into the 
gateway, wheeled round, and formed about the courtyard, while 
the crowd cheered wildly. These were the guns that had crowned 
the Schwartzsee hills. 
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‘Do you remember, Lormont, how Ludwig von Lichtenstein 
said, a year ago, that he prayed that a Prince of Solgau might 
come again to Lichtenstein ?’ said Pére Joseph. 

‘Ah, Ludwig did not pray often, I suppose, and when he did it 
was only fair to answer him.’ 

‘It has been answered,’ said the Capuchin gravely. ‘And 
now a Prince of Lichtenstein is coming to Solgau.’ 

A regiment of pikemen came marching slowly up the hill, and 
musketeers after them, and pikemen again, all clad in the same 
dark blue with crimson ribands on their sleeves, and they passed 
away and halted round the walls. At last came more cuirassiers, 
and then a regiment on grey horses with heavy crimson tassels 
dangling from their bridles, and gold lace on their coats, the 
guard of the Prince of Solgau. A few paces after them Karl 
rode alone, bowing gravely in answer to the thundering cheers of 
the crowd. There was a quiet smile on his face, and he was 
thinking of how he had ridden away from the Castle only a few 
months ago. They came on and on, and the guard filed through 
the Castle gateway. Karl stopped, looking up at the walls, and 
suddenly he swept off his hat and bowed very low. Pére Joseph 
bowed. 

‘But that was not meant for you, sir, Lormont whispered, 
bending over Amaryllis; and Amaryllis looked up at him and 
smiled. The guns in the courtyard roared a salute. The 
trumpets of the guard pealed thrice, and the swords of the guard 
clashed and came flashing out, and Karl rode back through the 





gateway Prince of Solgau. 
The pageant was over; the men fell out, easing their belts, 
and the crowd melted slowly away. They were very pleased with 


the pomp, and perhaps some of them did know that they had 
seen more than bright colours and flashing steel, and big horses 
and big men. Evil days were yet to come for Germany, and it 
may be that some of those who went home dusty and hoarse 
guessed, if they did not know, that the man who had ridden past 
them with a grave smile on his lips was well chosen to serve 
Solgau in a day of need, and to train men to walk in his own way 
when he was laid beside his fathers on the bare round hill at 
Erbach, where the grey granite cross looms high over the land for 
which he worked, and makes no inept monument of a man who 
was not broken by misfortune and not tempted by glory. 
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CHAPTER XXXIV. 


THE LIGHT OF LIFE. 


‘I BELIEVE one may bring a horse to the water. And I suppose 
it is partly the water that makes him drink,’ said Lormont 
thoughtfully. ‘Now, if I were to bring the horse, Peach-blossom, 
would you be a water-carrier ?’ 

‘I never saw such people!’ cried Amaryllis. 

‘It is really the water that runs away,’ said Lormont. ‘I 
come leading that amiable square-jawed horse, and the water— 
the water dries up, I suppose? The hapless steed cannot run 
after a cloud. I do not profess to know much of this water, but 
it seems to be a singularly disappointing lady.’ 

‘ Of course he is Prince,’ said Amaryllis thoughtfully. 

‘But so are we all—to our lady,’ said Lormont. ‘Even I, 
who am also monsieur—the ambassador. Now this is a very 
pleasing idea, Peach-blossom. The Prince has not had his due.’ 
He bent over her, and she stepped away. 

‘Oh, the Prince kisses me on the cheek and I curtsey,’ said 
Amaryllis, and she did her part. 

‘Hapless man! But you see, he is weak ; he yields to tempta- 
tion, and so——’ said Lormont, and Amaryllis was in his arms. 
‘Such a greedy Prince!’ 

‘ And that is treason ; and he is a stern man; and his sentence 
’ so he kissed her again. 

‘Oh, I dare not say anything!’ cried Amaryllis, looking up 

into his face with laughing eyes. ‘ You twist it—and then ; 

‘And then?’ said Lormont. 

‘And then—why I suppose it pleases you. No; please, 
Léon.’ “ 

‘It is very hard ; those eyes are sweetest when you ask me 
not to touch them. You are a cruel queen, Brown-eyes.’ 

She laid her head on his breast. 

‘Will that do?’ she said softly, and she felt his arms strong 
about her. ‘Ah, there is Yolande, see, on the terrace! Oh, and 
Karl is coming !’ . 

‘The strategic Karl; he holds the only way of escape. I 
think we will go away, Peach-blossom.’ They wandered away 
through the garden. ‘It has been a strange year, Peach-blossom. 
A year ago there came to Solgau a lazy, lanky young man to see 
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that Solgau was faithful to France. He has found most of his 
work in promising that France will be faithful to Solgau. He is 
always making promises, Brown-eyes.’ 

‘He does like to talk so much,’ said Amaryllis, laying her 
hand on his. 

‘Why, the poor wretch has so much to excuse in himself. 
Well, he has made his promises, and France has honoured the 
bill. He is indeed the most fortunate of men, if not singularly 
deserving. But if you ask who kept his promises, why, Brown- 
eyes, the gods are great.’ 

‘Oh, I shall not flatter you,’ cried Amaryllis, and smiled at 
him. 

‘ Ah, but you have,’ said Lormont, and slipped his arm round 
her. She nestled against him. 

‘Pére Joseph tells sad tales of you—oh, sad tales, Léon,’ said 
Amaryllis with a roguish smile. 

‘The good father is too frank,’ and Lormont sighed. 

‘Yes; he says you would give him no peace, Léon; and he 
says you have a very persistent laziness. So you get what you 
want. I wonder if that is why you get what you want,’ said 
Amaryllis thoughtfully, with her head on one side. 

‘Is that why?’ said Lormont softly. 

‘Monsieur le Comte de Lormont is Monsieur le Comte de 
Lormont, said Amaryllis. ‘Of course, there may be another 
reason. Do the reasons matter, Léon?’ and Lormont kissed her. 

‘ Well, at least I think we have won in the end,’ said Lormont 
in a moment. ‘And it was no bad end, Peach-blossom, when 
Karl came in under the gateway.’ 

‘Was that the end?’ said Amaryllis, and looked towards the 
terrace and then into his eyes again, and Lormont smiled. 

‘There is witchcraft in Rosenberg,’ said Lormont. 

‘ Why, only two girls,’ Amaryllis cried. 

‘ Only—two—girls.’ 

Yolande had heard a heavy step behind her as she stood looking 
down into the pool. She did not turn. 

‘I said it was just like your eyes, Yolande,’ said Karl softly. 

‘That was long ago,’ Yolande answered in a low voice. 

‘The pool has not changed. I have not changed. Have 
you ?’ 

‘I—I wish you would not say it,’ said Yolande unsteadily, 
looking away from Karl. ‘I know I was wrong. I know—I was 
very foolish—I was very cruel. I—I am very sorry.’ Her voice 
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trembled and Kar! saw her throat quiver. He put his arm round 
her, but she drew quickly away. ‘ Please—please do not speak 
to me.’ Karl took her hands and held them, and tried to look in 
her eyes; but she hung her head, and a dark blush came up her 
neck. 

‘I must speak to you. My love, I ask nothing better in all 
the world than to make you happy.’ Her head had fallen on her 
breast and the tears shone on her pale cheeks. Her hands lay 
cold in his. ‘If you can say you do not love me,I go.’ She 
trembled. 

‘No, no,’ she cried shaking her head. ‘ You forget—you forget 
what I said—and now, and now; ah, I am ashamed!’ Her blush 
grew darker, and she winced with pain. But Karl’s eyes were 
flashing and he caught her in his arms. 

‘There is no shame here, love,’ he whispered. 

‘I cannot, I cannot,’ Yolande sobbed, and he felt her breast 
trembling. 

‘You cannot deny me,’ said Karl softly. ‘ My love, my love, 
you must trust me; you will trust me.’ He pressed her closer, 
and she felt the strong clasp round her—felt his breast against 
hers. 

‘Ah!’ she said with a sob, and all her body trembled. She 
looked up into Karl’s face with sad tender eyes grown dark 
with tears. ‘Forgive me, Karl; forgive me!’ she murmured, 
and her lip quivered. Karl kissed her mouth and her lips 
answered his. 

‘My life, my love, my princess,’ he said, and she lay on his 
breast with his arms round her. 

‘My love,’ she murmured, and lifted her head to kiss him. 
He led her to a seat in the wall and they sat together hand in 
hand in silence. The sun was setting behind the hills, and a last 
ray shone down on the vane of Rosenberg Castle and flashed over 
down and wood and meadow. The golden light flickered through 
the trees and fell about Yolande’s white neck and bosom, and 
Karl smiled at her and kissed her. 

‘The light comes from Rosenberg, love,’ said he, and she 
smiled and pressed his hand. 

Twilight was falling when Amaryllis and Lormont came to the 
terrace together. Karl rose at the footsteps, but Amaryllis ran to 
Yolande and kissed her. 

‘ You see I sometimes tell the truth,’ said Lormont quietly. 


‘Yes; you said you spoke as my friend.’ 4 
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‘I wish your best friend joy,’ said Lormont, and bowed to him. 
‘ And one who is more than a friend,’ and he bowed low to Yolande 
Karl held out his hand. 

And Amaryllis, with her arm round Yolande’s neck, cried : 

‘Oh, so solemn !’ 


THE END. 
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At the Sign of the Ship. 


HE Atlantic Monthly, not dealing in photographs, is not 
much read in this country. The November number contains 
one curious and one highly interesting article. The former is 
‘A Possible Glimpse of Dr. Johnson,’ and is contributed by Mr. 
William Everett. It is not easy to be certain whether Mr. Everett 
is using that licence of inventing old documents which is given to 
the historical novelist. If not, I cannot but surmise that some- 
body unknown has privately taken this liberty with him. All 
readers of Bozzy’s Life of Dr. Johnson know that nothing, or next 
to nothing, is known of the Doctor in 1745. It is an old guess 
that he was ‘out’ with Prince Charles, or otherwise engaged in 
Jacobite intrigues; but the guess has not been made seriously. 
The Doctor may have been shunning his creditors. 


* * 
* 


Mr. Everett points out that Lichfield, the Doctor’s birthplace, 
was Jacobite. The country gentry there, at least, made their 
races into Jacobite ‘demonstrations’ even after 1745. Mr. Everett 
then avers that a certain ‘ noble family ’ recently let their London 
house, retired to the country, and, in the process of ‘ redding up,’ 
found many old letters. It is passages from informal and 
modernised copies of these letters that Mr. Everett publishes. 
The extracts often ‘ appear to be’ from members of the banking 
family of Drummond, cadets of the Earls of Melfort and of Perth, 
dukes by Jacobite creation ;' connections, too, of Mr. Everett's 


‘noble family.’ 
* * 


* 

He opens with a letter which ‘ appears to be from Lord John 
Drummond, son of the titular Duke of Perth, who joined the 
Chevalier’s army in Scotland, and was with it in the march to 
Derby.’ This cannot satisfy the inquirer. Lord John was brother 
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of the Duke of Perth, who fought from Preston Pans to Culloden. 
He did not join the Prince in Scotland and fare to Derby. He 
brought over to Scotland a small Irish force from France, and met 
the Prince at the siege of Stirling Castle, in 1746, after the re- 
treat from Derby. Neither he nor any man with the Prince could 
say, as this writer does, ‘ Lancashire has sent us hardly a soldier.’ 
It sent the Manchester Regiment—motto, ‘ Liberty and Property,’ 
Colonel, Mr. Townley. No place or date of the letter is given, so 
we do not know where the writer was who says that Cameron 
(Lochiel ?) reports one recruit, ‘of herculean stature, but entirely 
without use of arms,’ from Lichfield, ‘an Oxford scholar. That 
means our beloved Mr. Samuel Johnson, as yet no doctor. 





* * 
* 


I submit that this dateless letter was not written by Lord 
John Drummond: that is physically impossible. From the 
remark about Lancashire, I suggest that it could be written by 
no man who was in the expedition. Finally, who, in that rapid 
march through a hostile country, could be quietly writing letters 
of humorous remark to a Drummond of the banking house in 
London? The Prince never even wrote to his father on the 
march, or the bearer was intercepted if he did. Think, then, of 
the difficulty of sending a letter from Lord John Drummond (who 
was not there), or from any officer in the Prince’s army, to the 
English capital! The next letter about the herculean recruit is 
from the Marquis of Granby, with Cumberland. Mr. Everett 
‘ guesses ’ that after a fire at Belvoir, some seventy years ago, the 
letter, with others, was sent to the Drummonds. The Belvoir 
historical MSS. were found by Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, in a 
loft over the stables. Were the stables burned ‘some seventy 
years ago’? The Marquis reports that a captain of his regiment 

was captured at the rearguard action at Clifton. I don’t know 
what the Marquis’s regiment was—dismounted dragoons were 
routed by Cluny, Lochgarry, and Lochiel. . But the clans were in 
a hurry, and I have found no trace of any prisoner, officer or 
private, taken by them at Clifton. Mr. Everett’s prisoner meets 
Mr. Johnson, talking French to Mirebel (apparently), the futile 
French engineer, who, I think, was then with Lord John 
Drummond and the artillery newly brought by him from France. 
I never heard that, in England, the Prince had any ‘chief 
engineer officer, a Frenchman.’ He is never mentioned at the 
siege of Carlisle. The last letter is from a Mr. Aston, a clergy- 
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man, who had met Mr. Johnson at dinner at Lord Chesterfield’s, 
and procured his rescue, when captured, with the Manchester 
Regiment, at Carlisle. That Johnson (or the herculean Oxford 
scholar from Lichfield) knew Chesterfield so early seems odd to 
Mr. Everett himself, though he accepts the impossible Lord John 
Drummond. Biographers of the Doctor will not accept these 
dateless, modernised letters without seeing the originals in the 
possession of Mr. Everett’s friends, the noble English family. 
They are no longer compromising to anybody. 


* * 
* 


The other Atlantic article of great interest is about the 
literary tastes of the dwellers in ‘tenements’ in large American 
towns. The author, Miss McCracken, is in the way of lending 
books to readers who seldom see any, and she records their un- 
tutored criticisms. These are almost invariably right: that is, I 
agree with them! One very poor woman, feeling ‘awful dis- 
couraged and kinder blue,’ sought and found comfort in Grimm’s 
Popular Tales. Then she tried the right sort of books, The 
Talisman, Kenilworth, The Prisoner of Zenda, The Pride of 
Jenico (to me unknown), and The Scottish Chiefs. The last is 
not the best, but, in its way, it is romance. ‘ Real comfort’ this 
lady found in these volumes. She tried Ghosts, by Dr. Ibsen : 
‘ But what’s the use reading things that begin gloomy, an’ end 
gloomy too?’ What’s the use, indeed, though Ibsen is always 
unconsciously funny ? Mr. Kipling had a succes fow : people went 
about shouting his lyrics, which, as a girl justly remarked, ‘are 
so different from other poetry.’ Not when they are best, I think. 
A Polish girl was especially enthusiastic about ‘The Last Rhyme 
of True Thomas,’ and I have only read the other rhymes of the 
Minstrel of Ercildoune: not knowing that Mr. Kipling had 
brought him back from the palace of ‘The Fairy Queen, Proser- 
pina. Another story of a Polish boy and Mr. Kipling’s poems 
ought to be read in Miss McCracken’s own words. 


* * 
* 


The Christian, by Mr. Hall Caine, had also quite tempestuous 
admirers. But one girl said, ‘It calls things what they aren’t, 
and don’t call them what they are. And then it makes them 
bigger, till, altogether, you get so mixed up that you can’t tell 
one thing from another.’ Another girl ‘had been hurt as only 
the unsophisticated and uncultured can be hurt by a morbid 
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novel,’ the work of an English lady. It certainly was not a good 
novel, but one does not see what harm it could do to any mortal ; 
beyond boring him. One woman pronounced Vanity Fair ‘the 
best book she had ever read,’ and adored the peerless Becky. 
‘Amelia just happened to be good; she didn’t decide to be. 
Becky would have been a hundred times better than Amelia if 
she had been brought up different.’ Here one cannot agree ; 
Beatrix Esmond was ‘ brought up different, but did not ‘ decide 
to be good.’ 


* * 
* 


The favourite books were English. Concerning a novel by 
Mr. Henry James, the reader said, ‘I didn’t like it. The people 
in it seem to do nothing but talk.’ A novel by Mr. Howells ‘ was 
like sitting looking out of a window.’ ‘But that is a very in- 
teresting thing to do,’ said Miss McCracken. She reflected. 
‘Not when nothing is happening,’ she said with decision. Another 
girl knew her way all about Malory’s Morte Arthur. The favourite 
reading of a little girl was Greek mythology. Seeing sunflowers 
for the first time, she hailed them as ‘ Clyties.’ As to Hamlet, 
‘I couldn’t get enough reading of it; the more times I read it, 
the more times I wanted to read it again.’ In short, the taste of 
the tenementers was almost always the best taste, as far as we are 
told. They did not read literary papers full of photographs of 
the authors of the latest novels. Surely this is good news in an 
age of colossal advertisement of trash. 


* * 
~ 


Three or four years ago, I compiled a brief article on ‘No 
Time to Read’ for an American serial, The Youth’s Companion. 
It was ‘dedicated at’ the Jewnesse of the Great Republic. It has 
recently appeared (by a perfectly legitimate transaction) in a 
British magazine ; and has provoked comment, being even the 
text of an article in Blackwood’s Magazme. The ingenious 
author agrees with me: people do not read Books. ‘I like yon 
wee anes, that hes the wee bit little anes in them,’ said a young 
woman of my country, in my hearing, as her friend purchased 
Spicy Snapshots at a railway bookstall. The anecdote I have 
told before, somewhere, but the fact remains. The public, in 
place of books, prefers yon wee anes, that hes the wee bit little 
anes in them, the scraps of three lines. But a friend, consulting, 
he tells me, the Encyclopedia Britannica (the Insidecomplete- 
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youare of the parodist) finds that the author of the Anatomy of 
Melancholy, two centuries and a half ago, made the same com- 
plaint. ‘People,’ he said (according to my friend), ‘read only 
Amadis de Gaule, or Huon de Bordeaux; some even read the 


public papers.’ You see I do not verify the reference in Burton - 


(Mrs. Gallup says Bacon)—a child of my age, I do not verify the 
reference! The story is good enough: why should I examine into 
it, and perhaps shatter a pleasing illusion? According to Mr. 
Gardiner, in 1642-46 twenty-five weekly papers—twenty-five !— 
appeared, week by week, in London alone. In 1745, Fielding 
said that nobody read anything but the newspapers. Thus ‘the 
newspaper habit’ began long ago. It is the ruin of real reading, 
but who am I to complain? This is not real writing; this is not 
The Decline and Fall, or Clarendon, or Milton: those ought to be 
read, not this. We cannot blame a hard-working man, because, 
in his leisure hour after dinner, he does not tackle Gibbon or 
Clarendon, Homer, or Thucydides. Moi qui parle, after a day with 
Wishart, Patrick Gordon, Baillie, the Scots Acts of Parliament, 
the State Papers, Mr. Gardiner, Mr. Hill Burton, Peterkin’s 
Records of the Kirk, Spalding and Co., I do not feel equal to 
stronger reading than Vingt Ans Apres. To profess that I pass 
my leisure with Berkeley and Hobbes would be odious hypocrisy. 
Thus, how few of us, after youth, do or can read! One’s hope, 


then, is in the populace of the ‘ tenements,’ as described by Miss 
McCracken. 


« “ 
2 


In this way of giving good literary advice—and not taking it 
ourselves—we, like other preachers, are rather humbugs. It is 
not the fault of Mr. Howells, in Harper's Magazine, that to the 
superficial observer he must seem little better than the rest of 
us. In ‘The Editor’s Easy Chair’ he attacks public dinners, and 
my heart is with him. They are so long; your companions, on 
either side, may be such bores. It once befell me to go to such 
a dinner, where on my right was an empty chair, on my left a 
British officer, gallant I am certain, and in all ways excellent. 
But he appeared to have swallowed a poker, so stiffly erect was he, 
and, as he never spoke to me, I never spoke to him. The food 
was uninviting: I made no experiments on its quality, and at last 
arose, fled, and partook of a chop ata club. On another occasion 
I had an empty chair on my left, the card showed that I had 
escaped the man I disliked most, except one, in London. On 
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the other side, in the flesh, was the man I hated next best, and 
he knew how much I disliked him. Even on less trying occasions, 
do not you and your companions wax boresome to each other? I 
have only twice enjoyed a public dinner, once having a delightful 
soldier for company, who committed a treasonable action during 
the banquet; and once being placed between a very agreeable 
young lady and an equally agreeable old gentleman. Nobody 
wants to eat all that series of things which are presented to 
one: the affair is tediously wasteful, but the speeches are the 
crowning bore. The orators act on a maxim excellent in rowing— 
‘keep it long’—and their anecdotes are as old as the Tertiary 
period. Mr. Howells, too, loves not thosc things, though his 
countrymen possess, and deserve, a high reputation as orators. 
The best I ever heard were Lord Rosebery, the late Bishop of 
London, and a gentleman who would blush to be mentioned : his 
ancestors fought by the side of the great Montrose, and his 
humour is genuine, not what Mr. Howells calls ‘ fake-humour.’ 
This word is my text! For the gentleman who, in the same 
periodical, discourses as from ‘ The Editor’s Study,’ also speaks of 
humour, and tells us that readers of such a periodical ‘ demand 
intellectual satisfaction, and, when they ask for it, they should 
see that they get it. But turn over a few pages, and you come to 
‘The Editor’s Drawer.’ °Tis there that you come to the humour ! 
There is a picture of ‘ young Mr. Sockfellow, the rising dramatist, 
reading his new comedy to the laughing hyenas,’ which look like 
pigs that have been at a public dinner. There is a picture of a 
man smoking a cigar, while a woman sitting beside what may be 
a telephone, closes her ears with her fingers. The legend is, ‘ In 
the days of wireless telephony.’ 

Central: Some one wishes to speak with Mr. Jenkins. 

Operator: Well, just ask them to hold the air a minute. 

The humour of these designs escapes one. Next is a picture 
of a little boy crying over a book. The legend is: 

When Sammie read a doleful tale, 
It made the nursery look 
As if the Nile had flooded it, 
He ‘pored’ so o’er his book. 

For ‘ pore’ read ‘pour. That is the humour of it, and are 
not these things ‘fake-humour’? Or do they give ‘ intellectual 
satisfaction’? If fake-humour is a bore at a public dinner, it is 


not more enjoyable in a magazine. 


* * 
~ 
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In an essay on Volkskunde, however we should translate that 
—perhaps folk lore will serve—Professor Dieterich says that 
British books on the subject are neglected in Germany, and he 
thinks that this is a pity. In this line, possibly, I have made a 
tiny discovery. Professor Kautzch, of Halle, in the Encyclopedia 
Biblica (iii. 3308, 3316), remarks on the place names, chiefly 
names of villages, in Southern Israel. ‘There can be no question 
that many place names are identical with animal names,’ he says. 
The late Mr. Robertson Smith, long ago, noticed the same fact, 
and conjectured that, in ancient times, human clans, named by 
animal names, dwelt in these places. It may have been so, but 
when a savage clan of animal name settles in a given district, at 
present, the tendency is for the animal name to be dropped, while 
the clan is known by the local name of its territory. For example, 
say that a clan styled Grouse settled in Glen Nevis, it would soon 
be known as ‘the Glen Nevis people.’ This is the course of 
things among the savages of Australia and North America, where 
I have never found a case of a clan with an animal name giving 


that name to a locality. 
* * 


* 

Now, the names of the villages where Samson achieved great 
adventures, and other village names in Joshua and Judges and so 
on, are, being interpreted, Stags, Lions, Leopards, Jackals, Hornets, 
Gazelles, Wild Asses, Foxes, Lizards, Scorpions, and so on. This 
does not surprise me. The names, or rather sobriquets, not of 
villages, but of the peoples of certain French villages, are Cows, 
Frogs, Lizards, Dogs, Pigeons, Birds, as we read in the Blason 
Populaire de la France, of MM. Sébillot and Gaidoz. In South- 
West England I find villages tenanted by citizens known to 
their neighbours as Mice, Cuckoos, Mules, Rats, Monkeys, Geese, 
Bulldogs, Peesweeps, Rooks, Tigers, Tater Grubs, Men, and Fools. 
Mr. Duncan Robertson has kindly provided me with Sheep, Mares, 
Grubs, Starlings, and a score of other creatures from localities in 
the Orkneys. Where the village nicknames in England are not those 
of animals they are precisely similar to the non-animal nicknames 
of villages of the Sioux tribe in North America. Now, my suggestion is 
that these village names of Southern Israel, in the Old Testament, 
are merely the nicknames of the Hebrew villagers, corresponding to 
those in England, France, and the Orkneys, and to the many animal 
names of settled North American clans. These last are usually 
derived from totems, but it is not so in Devon, Cornwall, Somerset, 
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France, and the Orkneys. There the names of the villagers are 
examples of folklore banter, and my little discovery is that in the 
Old Testament village names we have a record of the chaff of the 
Israelites or Canaanites. Were the fiery foxes that Samson sent 
to burn the corn of the Philistines not four-legged foxes with 
tails, but mere human beings of the village whose inhabitants 
were popularly styled Foxes? Human nature is so incredibly the 
same in any case that Zoar (which means Hornets) may be a 
relic of Hebrew village banter, akin to Mice or Tater Grubs or 
Cuckoos in Cornwall. Now, if a German had hit on that theory 
it would have run like a fire-tailed fox through the learned. 
But, being ‘ an or’nary low-down British subject,’ my guess will not 
be heard of by the British learned till some Professor rediscovers 
it in Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, or Russia. 


* * 
* 


Some Scottish patriot has sent to Mr. Clement Shorter the 
statistics of visitors to the shrines of William Shakespeare and of 
Robert Burns. It appears that Burns has more worshippers, or 
more pilgrims at all events, than Shakespeare—many more. The 
patriotic inference is that Robbie was a better man and a greater 
genius than Willie. But statistics alone prove little. I would 
ask, do you get better whisky in Stratford-on-Avon, or in Ayr- 
shire? I back Ayrshire; hence the larger number of pilgrims 
thither. Again, in both cases the majority of pilgrims are pro- 
bably Americans, say, out of 90,000, 60,000 Americans to both 
shrines. But the English do not care for pilgrimages much : the 
Scots do, and probably more local excursion trains are run to 
Burns’s shrine (I do not know exactly where it is) than to Strat- 
ford-on-Avon. The Corporation of Dumfries once invited me to a 
Burns celebration, sending a programme of the proceedings. 
One item was 


THE Bopres WiLL Now VIsIt THE MAUSOLEUM. 


This sounded rather gruesome; I did not venture to visit the 
Mausoleum with the bodies. Finally, the numbers of a poet’s 
admirers are not a test of his genius, and the numbers of pilgrims 
are not a test of the numbers of his admirers. About 1616 
Drummond of Hawthornden wrote a note on contemporary poets. 
He said: ‘Sir William Alexander and Shakespeare have recently 
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published their poems.’ ‘Sir William Alexander and Shakespeare’ 
is good: Drummond appears to have thought Sir William the 
better man. And indeed he throve to be Earl of Stirling and 
Secretary for Scotland under Charles I. But the King himself 
preferred the poetry of Sir William’s English rival. 
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